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“Prize Ideas’’—America’s Favorite Contest 
Bulletin—is free to readers of Author & Jour- 
nalist—for the asking. And there’s no obli- 
gation. 


Anyone who TRIES can be a Contest Win- 
ner! Don’t neglect this fascinating and profit- 
able form of creative writing another day! 
Write TODAY for your FREE copy of ‘‘Prize 
Ideas.’’ Just send your name and address to 
us at the address below. ‘‘Prize Ideas’’ will be 
sent to you free by return mail. A penny 
postcard will do. 


DO IT RIGHT NOW! 


Remember, procrastination is a detour on the 
road to success! 


ALL-AMERICAN 
CONTESTAR SCHOOL 


Dept. AJ-4 Willow Grove, Penna. 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn't they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold §. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, Willam C. Lengel, 
H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. 
Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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a We are established general Book 

Publishers. We offer you friendly 

editors and MS readers; able ar- 

tists; punctual printers; agents for 


Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


q If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


q If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If You Want to Win— 


TRY D’ORSAY SERVICE 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS, it has helped others to 


become well known authors. It can help you, what- 
ever your writing troubles may be. 


SEND FOR FREE 44-page BOOKLET, ‘“‘The Truth 


About Literary Assistance,’’ which contains much 
valuable information and gives my credentials and 
terms as a critic, coach, and literary agent. 


OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE in New York City 


for personal submission of clients’ scripts to editors. 


COMPLETE WRITER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures which should help you, what- 


ever your writing or selling trouble. Trice 25c each, post 
paid. 


. The Nature of the Short-Story. 


Shert-Story Plots and Their Developmert. 

The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue, and Description. 

The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planting; Sus- 
pense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

Viewpoint and Visualization. 


. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 
. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 


The Science of Selling Manuscripts. 
You may order any one or the complete series of nine 


for Two Dollars. 


Plotcards—Only a Dollar. They supply innumerable 


practical plots for stories of all types. Used by lead- 
ing professionals. Solve the plotting problem. Beware 
of imitations. 


LAWRENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00); “Writing Novels 
to Sell’ ($2.50); “‘Landing the Editors’ Checks ($3.00); 
“Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘Mistress of Spears’’ 


($2.50), ete. 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


P. O. Box 631 BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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LETTERS 


Red Light 


A. & J.: 
Like your correspondent, William Monroe, 1 submitted 
scripts to Canadian true-detective publications . . . The 


result was one pirated, and one actually stolen and sold 
back to an American editor. Another Toronto outfit re- 
quested 5000-word stories and pictures, for which they 
would pay $10 apiece. . .. It’s about time such chiselers 
were restrained. .. . I do not want my name published... 
Ss. S. D. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
© Until A. & J. receives qualifying reports from 
writers, and satisfactory explanations from the publi- 
cations themselves, Toronto pulps get no better than 
a red light rating in our columns. We have barred 
from this issue one appeal for material from this 
city. 

Reaching A. & J. from Canadian writers is a com- 
plaint that Canadian magazines are returning manu- 
scripts to them unsealed, at a special low rate estab- 
lished by national postal regulations, even though 
writers enclose postage for first-class return. 


° 
Army Pubs; Slang 


A. & 

Army publications do not as a rule offer much in the 
way of remuneration. But the advice of some of the 
editors is very good and you do acquire experience and 
background. 

Different news associations use items from Army pub- 
lications, especially news, and if you're lucky, you can 
gain something in publicity and a professional back- 
ground. An Army dinner which I wrote up was taken 
by Associated Press, printed in almost every newspaper 
in the land, and finally wound up with Kate Smith, who 
broadcast it over one of the networks. 

Post newspapers almost always welcome any quantity 
of good jokes, poems, very short stories (generally hum- 
orous), and even regular columns (love-lorn, etec.). For- 
merly, I wrote ‘“*The Cook’s Column” for The Guidon, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Most of the regular Army publica- 
tions do not pay for material. 

Our Army, a two-bit slick, has always paid me better 
than its quoted ‘‘up to 4 cent a word.’’ Some divisional 
magazines pay as much as $20 to $50 an article, and I’ve 
heard of prices that soar even higher. 

Some magazines do not pay for shorts, but do for long 
items. As a matter of good will, for a long time, I 
offered short poems to Our Army, and received only a 
contributor’s copy for them. Imagine my surprise when 
one day, having sent one of some 140 lines, I received a 
check for $3. 
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Founded, 1916, by Willard E. Hawkins 


Published Monthly at 
1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 
1 4 
John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Editors 
and Publishers 


David Raffelock, Associate Editor 


Student Writer Department, Conducted by 
Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the 
Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright by the Author & Journalist 
Publishing Co. Printed in the U. S. A. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 per year, in advance; 


Canada and Foreign, $2.50. Single copies, 20c. Adver- 
tising rates furnished on request. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 


skillfully handled. 


Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’’ 

Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 
rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 
matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
ation and unclimactic paragraphing), 30c per 1,000. 
Both, 60c. Verse: typing, '2c per line; criticism, 2c. 


One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 

lope for 1942 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP 
YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) contain- 
ing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vzrnon Ave. Dallas, Texas 


$1,000.00—$850.00—$500.00 
for short shorts! 
Complete critage of TWO short-shorts for the price of 
one. Full fee: $4.00 for two scripts (under 2000 words 
each script). PLUS market list of publishers paying up 
to $1000 for each short short. Send two or more scripts 
today! If you write confessions—markets are active—con- 
tact me for special rates. Over ten years active writing 
and editing experience! Folder free. 
WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


Station E Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE YOUR NOVEL!! 


Here is a time-and-work saving Plan which also assures a 
soundly built novel, a day by day guidance through the 
preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and final revi- 
sions of a novel. There is nothing like it anywhere else. 
The fifteen Sections, each ten or more pages long, include 
Organizing the Novel Project into an orderly, simplified 
Plan; Finding and Expanding the Idea; Assembling the 
Characters; Making up the Chapters, etc., etc. A Novel is 
the quickest way to literary success and this Plan cuts the 
labor almost in half. 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories ... articles... serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


x * 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


stories are not selling 
expert revision of their 
Twenty years of edi- 
torial experience qualifies me 
to render that assistance. I 
helped Jack London—I can help 
YOU! Agents welcome stories 
“doctored”” by me. Editors and 
clients freely commend my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


whose 
need 
scripts. 


Special Beginner’s Course in 
Short Story Writing and writing 
for the Juvenile Magazines. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23 Green Street Literary Consultant Wollaston, Mass. 


LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU! 


IF—you wish Collaborative Criticism and Sales service, 
IF—you need Plots, Typing, or Ghost Writing, 
IF—you want a Personalized Course (any type), 
IF—you will give me the chance, I'll help you too. 
AGO: 111 . Jackson, ed., -M., 
- a} P.M. In Evanston: Fri., 9:30 A.M. (.50) 
MILDRED I. REID 
Author, Editor, and Literary Technicist 
My Books: 2131% Ridge Blvd., Evanston, 11). 
WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! [Technique] $1.00 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! {Formulas] $1.25 


SPANISH FRENCH 


BY PLAYJNG CARDS 


Sensational method produces QUICK resu-ts. 
Guaranteed to teach or money back. PLAY 
THIS ENJOYABLE COURSE ALONE OR 
WITH OTHERS. Clothbound textbook and 4 
assorted decks of cards. $2.00 postpaid. 

7 Specify Language Desired 
7 RODALE PRESS, Dept. AJ Emmaus, Pa. 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 
© 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, Sales Service. $1.00 per 
short story under 6,000 words covers sales consideration. 
Brief criticism if unacceptable, or detailed treatment 
recommended at a separate charge, or write your prob- 
lems enclosing stamp. No folder. 


RICHARD TOOKER aris. 


Express parcels or telegrams, 741 E. Culver St. 
My own work has sold to nearly 100 publications from top 
slicks through pulps. Clients have made the Post among 
many others. 


STUDIOS RACE FOR 
STORIES! 


Many Hollywood screen writers are now 


in Defense work—new writers with new 
story ideas are needed AT ONCE! 
The Nation must be entertained, and 


studios must continue to make pictures as 
part of their war effort. If you have ideas. 
make the writing of stories your contribu- 
tion. 

Screen technique is easy. Write today for 
free information. If you can turn out sto- 
ries for Hollywood markets, I CAN SELL 
THEM! vo 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood. Calif. 


215 ept. 80 
— Established 1919 


The Author & Journalist 


Most Army newspapers will, if you ask them, supply 
you with copy paper, even though they cannot pay you. 
I also find that most civilian newspapers and specialty 
publications, which may be concerns too small to buy your 
squibs, are often eager to trade paper, envelopes, etc., for 
fillers and other material. I traded a couple hundred 
words of copy for enough letterheads to last me three 
years. 

A private in the medical corps might use S. O. P. 
(Standard Operating Procedure) as a part of his daily 
language. Probably not one out of 5000 men in a front- 
line branch would have even the slightest idea what 
S. O. P. means. 

So writers who use Army slang must be careful! The 
context must explain, illustrate, or otherwise make the 
meaning clear. ... 

CHARLES H. COLEMAN 
Troop E, 2nd Cav. Reg. 3rd Cav. Brig. 
Station Hospital, Luke Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


© Ruel McDaniel deals with the Army publications 
on page 7. Several readers have sent in additional 
lists of Army slang. E. R. Cline, Alameda, California, 
offers an interesting list of British expressions. 
Examples: Aviate a crate—pilot or fly a plane; al] 
buttoned up—thoroughly prepared (in American use 
this expression sometimes means done for or fin- 
ished) ; boob it—to make a mess of it; bad show- 
poorly executed; flap—a row or inquiry; Ait the deck 
—land a plane; &/te—an airplane; get cracking- 
show action on a job; lay on—to provide or arrange; 
properly browned off—completely fed up; roller 
skates—tanks; ear off a strip—give someone a bawl- 
ing out. 

Next month A. & J. will review The American 
Thesaurus of Slang, a book whose publication is a 
major event for literary craftsmen. 


Work and Win 


Ao J.: 
Until I realized that to win consistently at contests 
one must put real work into his entries, I was like most 
contestants—I'd grab an entry blank, dash something on 
it, and then when no award came my way, console myse!f 
with the thought: “It’s all luck anyway, and I never 
was lucky.” 

There came a contest I was determined to win. 
the product advertised. 


I used 
I was really interested. Jingles 
were called for, and I wrote and rewrote jingles until 
they began to click. In a couple of weeks I had won 33 
cases of the beverage offered ! 

That really started me off. I turned to larger contests, 
nationally conducted; this time I worked more sériously. 
Sometimes I worked hours on things I thought were good 
and got exactly nothing for my time and trouble, but once 
I won a Buick car with a thousand gallons of gas—all 
for a few hours work. 

Work means not only writing the jingles or statements 
but finding out what the product is, what it’s like, what 
it will do. You ean’t write convincingly about something 
that hasn't convinced you! 

Writers should be especially interested in contests: for 
they provide such fine training ground for stories they 
hope to write. I’ve proved that by my own personal ex- 
perience. I doubled my own short story sales within six 
months after I began to work seriously on contests! I 
attribute this to the training I received in writing 
“twenty-five words or less’’ statements. A_ short-short 
story, cut down to the minimum. That’s work which calls 
up all the skill at a writer’s command. Whether you win 
a prize or not—you're going to come out of a contest a 
better writer. I know! 

M. L. WALLS. 
2100 13th St., Meridian, Miss. 


Tip 
A. & J.: 
The writer who can outguess the news is the one who 
clicks—if he can convince the editor that he knows his 
stuff and is a good prophet. . . . Good hard-boiled stories 
and articles which will fit and be true three or four 
months from now, when they will appear in print, are 
the best yet. 
New York, N. Y. 


ANON. 
Oooo 


Real Screen Fun, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, 
a bi-monthly edited by George Shute, is overstocked 
on all articles, but pays $5 minimum for glamour 
pictures of movie persons and subjects. On sets of 
pictures price varies according to value to publication. 
All payments are on acceptance. 


UTHOR 
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A COWBOY 


(iD 
I . .- By WALKER A. TOMPKINS 
AN axiom which 
student writers fre- 
quently read in 
textbooks or in the 
classroom is_ that 
authors should 
know whereof they 
write by actual ex- 
perience. In _prac- 
tice, this theory dis- 
tils down to super- 
adulterated bunk. 
According to this 
premise, the Amer- 
ican cowboy should be the best equipped to 
write the Western story. But is this necessarily 
true? Let us examine the facts: how many of 
our top-line Western authors are cowboys, or 
have any claim to actual range experience ? 


Very few indeed. Of the 40 men who turn 
out 90 per cent of the wordage for the exclu- 
sively-Western magazines now on our stands, 
you can count the real cowboys on the fingers 
of one hand—I’m not certain about the thumb. 


Walt Coburn is, of course, the most famous 
example. Reared on his sire’s Circle C ranch 
up in Montana, Coburn knows his West, and- 
the callouses on his landing gear are from the 
cantleboard of a saddle, not the cushion of a 
swivel chair. 

Author Chuck Martin tells me that Coburn 
is a ‘cowboy from boots to Stetson,” and noth- 
ing else. I disagree with my friend Chuckaroo 
for once, Coburn is by profession and inclina- 


Walker A. Tompkins 


YOU DONT HAVE TO BE 


Mr. Tompkins has written 27 Western 
novels, and has appeared extensively 
for 11 years in S. & S., Popular, Stand- 
ard and other pulps, writing under his 
own name and nine nom de_ plumes. 
He has done Western movies. His home 
is in Altadena, California. 


tion a sound literary craftsman, and secondarily 
a cowpuncher. 

Take Chuck Martin himself. He has a 15- 
acre “spread” down at Oceanside, California. 
Only last week he admitted to me “We don’t 
raise nothin’ down hyar but Western stories.” 
In other words, Chuck is first of all a writer, 
and after that a range rider. But he himself 
admits that editors have told him he is so close 
to the West that he has difficulity keeping the 
perspective a Western fiction writer must have. 


There are a few others. Ed Earl Repp, a 
keen pulp stylist and plotter, comes from the 
Sunrise cattle ranch over in the Mojave 
country. Frank Richardson Pierce got his Alas- 
kan sourdough knowledge the hard way, on 
the Yukon. You might say that Harry Olmsted 
and Cliff Farrel were cowboys, ‘long time back. 

For the sake of argument, say that ten of 
our top-string Western authors today are, or 
have been, genuine buckaroos. Where does 
chat leave the rest of us boys who make our 
living filling the Western mags with tales of 
adventure? Is lack of cowboy background any 
handicap to us? 


Bob Mahaffay, one of Rogers Terrill’s ace- 
high writers on the Popular string, was a 
university dramatics teacher before he crashed 
the pulps in 1930. Norman A. Fox was an 
accountant. John Saxon was, and is today, an 
attorney. Wayne D. Overholser is teaching 
economics in an Oregon high school. Allan R. 
Bosworth is at heart a sailor, of all things, and 
is right now in the navy; but I recently saw 
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a check for $6000 which Satevepost paid him 
for a cowboy serial. Oscar J. Friend used to 
be a pharmacist. 

These men can write with the best of ‘em— 
yet they make no pretense of being “cowboy 
authors” in any sense of the word. 

A goodly share of the readers of A. & J. are 
tyros, approaching the writing game for the 
first time. Is it fair to them to be discouraged 
from writing what they want to write, just 
because of lack of experience in that field? 
I say, a thousand times no! 

I have long preached, in articles as well as 
on the infrequent occasions I have been roped 
and hogtied to a lecture platform or a radio 
mike, that the Western pulp story is the easiest 
way to break into fiction, for the simple reason 
that Westerns are more in demand than any 
other single category of fiction. 


There is an insatiable appetite on the part 
of the American public, young and old, for 
adventures on the cowboy theme. The cowboy 
is all-American, and exclusively American. 
Witness the million-dollar boxoffice of the 
Saturday matinee “horse operas’; the popu- 
larity of the Lone Ranger and other Western 
radio features; the sell-outs rodeos enjoy, and 
the myriads of Western comics. 

Do these millions of Americans want to 
absorb an encyclopedic history of the West 
when they open a magazine, or do they want 
entertaimment? More than one New York 
editor has told me ‘Entertain the reader first, 
last, and always! A few cranks may find a 
story ruined because the author slipped up on 
a technical detail. But that crank is in the 
vast minority.” 

Not being a cowboy, I've pulled my share 
of boners. One of my books, “Wyoming 
Trail,” had its background in the building of 
the Union Pacific railroad across the Indian- 
infested plains in the ‘sixties. At the time | 
wrote that yarn, I didn’t have quite the fund 
of technical knowledge on firearms I have sub- 
sequently acquired. So, I pulled a bad one: my 
cowboy hero killed the villain with a Win- 
chester .30-30. 

Several readers caught me up on that an- 
achronism, implying that I was a rotten writer 
because I didn’t know the .30-30 repeater 
wasn't invented until several years after the 
U. P. era. 

I got into similar hot water because I had a 
fictional hero wear a Dragoon .44 sixgun on a 
cartridge belt. This revolver was of the cap- 


The Author & Journalist 


and-ball type, used prior to the introduction 
of metallic cartridges—as many a ‘‘pan-letter’’ 
informed me. 

Mind you, I hold no brief for slip-shod 
writing. I should have known better in both 
the above instances, for my files are pretty 
complete as regards shootin’ irons. But, so 
what? Plenty of folks wrote me that “Wyo- 
ming Trail’ was enjoyable reading, despite its 
petty flaws. That’s what really counted with 
the editor. 

We pulpeteers shouldn’t kid ourselves that 
we're penning "immortal literature.’’ Our writ- 
ings, sad to say, are as transient as the cheap 
stock they are published on. But that doesn’t 
give the Western story writer any excuse to 
write phoney stuff. Accuracy in historical and 
technical detail is the yardstick by which is 
measured the successful author and _ the 
ha’penny-a-word potboiler. 

Most of the Western authors I know per- 
sonally—good writers all, by sales standards 
—never bulldogged a steer in their lives, and 
don’t hanker to, either. Show me where the 
ability to twirl a lass’-rope will improve my 
writing, and I'll start practicing on the neigh- 
bor’s cat. The same goes for marksmanship 
with a pistol, or the knack of cutting a steer 
out of a boogery herd. 

Every writer worthy of the name enjoys the 
tales that roll out of his tripewriter. If he 
didn’t, he wouldn't stick by the game year after 
year. A majority of us have invested plenty 
in reference books, to iron out anachronisms 
and improve our realism. 

True, a few Western authors have never 


“The plot is trite!” 


\ 
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been west of Times Square. But the majority 
spend a lot of time traveling around the West, 
getting verisimilitude by writing their yarns 
im situ. But as to that making them successes 
or failures—how do you spell a Bronx cheer, 
anyway ? 

Read the average memoirs of an old-time 
frontiersman, and you'll get what I mean. 
Dramatic and glamorous events, recorded by 
eye-witnesses, are usually dry as dust. Will 
James and a few other writers were born in 
the saddle, but born with the knack of writing 
entertainingly—a rare combination indeed. 

Editors want entertainment for their readers, 
not capsules of historic wisdom. Erudition in 
pulp fiction, especially Westerns, bores the 
reader, who wants to escape from the hum- 
drum affairs of his banal existence. The author 


who can supply that vicarious excitement—be 
he an office-bound Manhattanite or a tumbling 
Texas tumbleweed—is the author who'll land 
the editorial checks consistently. 

The moral I hope to have left in the minds 
of my congregation this morning, brethren and 
sistern, is that the Western pulps aren't the 
cowboy’s oyster, a-tall and per se. The West- 
ern story—and any other branch of fictiondom 
—is wide open to any man or woman who can 
string words together vividly and simply, who 
has a fertile imagination, and who doesn’t 
write with tongue in cheek. 

So, Mr. Beginner—if you have a Western 
story in you, even if you've never been astride 
a cayuse—for gosh sakes write it! If it’s good 
enough, the editor won't give a tinker’s hoot 
what your background it! 


THE ARMY PUBLICATIONS 


OUR preparedness program created, practically 
overnight, something like 200 new _ publications. 
These range all the way from mimeographed sheets 
to excellent tabloid newspapers and a few “‘slick”’ 
magazines. Some of them buy material; most of them 
do not. The war curtailed the activities of a few of 
the publications, but there still are a lot of them 
going and making money. 

Army magazines fall roughly into four general 
classes, and at least a few publications in each class 
offer a market for the free-lance writer. The man ac- 
tively in the Army is obviously bette: situated to sell 
to the greatest number of the service publications in 
all classes, because of his close contact with current 
Army routine. 

The first and by far the largest group consists of 
the various “‘post’’ or ‘‘division’” publications. Prac- 
tically every Army post has its paper, and some large 
cantonments have two or three—one for each division 
stationed at the post. 

To compile an accurate list of these papers would 
be next to an impossibility, and for the ‘‘outsider”’ 
to sell to them is almost as impossible. However, 
most of these papers are self-sustaining through lib- 
eral local advertising, and many of them have funds 
with which to pay for contributions. The Army man 
wishing to write for Army publications would do well 
to start by contacting the editors of his local paper 
and‘ making a deal either to represent his division or 
regiment or contribute general material. The only 
way to obtain a list of these local papers is to write 
to each Army post and request a sample copy, ad- 
dressing the inquiry to the Public Relations Officer. 

The next most important group of Army publica- 
tions consists of the profitable, well-established “arm’’ 
group, such as the Quartermaster Review. Each of 
these high-caliber magazines is published by a semi- 
official association of officers in that arm of the serv- 
ice. Leading magazines in this group, all in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are: 


Field Artillery Journal, 1624 H St., N.W., W. S. 
Nye, editor. Serious articles on history and activities 
of field artillery, to 5000 words. 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


Infantry Journal, 1115 17th St., N.W., J. H. Burns, 
editor. 4000-8000 words, Ic. 

Military Engineer, 808 Mills Bldg., Col. W. P. 
Wooten, editor. Up to 4000 words, fair rates. 

Quartermaster Review, 923 15th St., Col. L. Con- 
rad, editor. Historical features on quartermaster corps. 

Cavalry Journal, 1624 H St., N.W, C. S. Kilburn, 
editor. About 1000 words; up to Sc. 

Coast Artillery Journal, 1115 17th St., N.W., 
Major Aaron Bradshaw, editor. To 3000; about Vc. 

Army Ordnance, 704 17th St., N.W. About 4c. 


All the foregoing magazines feature serious his- 
torical and tactical material relating to their special 
branches, but most of them will welcome a humorous 
article. Better query on all proposed features first. 

A third Army group consists of the ‘outsider’ pub- 
lications of a humorous nature, such as Squads Right 
and Dash, but this market is uncertain and you should 
study the individual markets before attempting any- 
thing. 

The fourth group is composed of the independent 
publications covering all branches of the Army and 
working fairly closely with the service. Among these 
are: 

Army and Navy Journal and Army-Navy Register, 
both of Washington, D. C., weekly, and catering pri- 
marily to officers. They buy little outside material. 

Our Army, 11 Park Pl., New York, Carl Gardner, 
editor. A monthly, buying a lot of serious and hu- 
morous articles and fiction, at around 4c; wants 
gags; 1000-2000 is best length for fiction. 

Seventh Regiment Gazette, 66th St. and Park Ave., 
New York, W. L. O'Donovan, editor. 

U. S. Army Review, Box 1564, Atlanta, Ga., Ruel 
McDaniel, editor. Humorous articles on Army life, 
Yyc up; gags, $2 up. 

oo0oo 
Sweets, Atlanta, Ga., and Tourist Court-Motel 


Management, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, have sus- 
pended because of war conditions, 
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PEOPLE eat certain things daily, as all 
cooks know. Bread, butter, meat, eggs, pota- 
toes, soups, and salads are steadies in this 
country. Other things, such as banana fritters, 
come to the table less frequently or very rarely. 
They are toothsome now and then, but we 
soon get tired of them if they show up too 
often. 

The fiction editor's job is like that of the 
chef. He, too, has to plan meals, made up of 
the steadies and the occasionals, to suit known 
tastes and appetites. This is especially true of 
the man who runs a general fiction magazine, 
and also, in less degree, of the man who edits 
a specializing pulp. That’s why “the saturation 
point” is an editorial shibboleth, often men- 
tioned in letters to writers or notes scribbled 
on rejection slips. 

For the benefit of novices, it simply means 
that some kinds of magazine fiction are regu- 
larly used in large volume, while other kinds 
can't be taken so often, perhaps can be taken 
very seldom. Professionals bear this in mind 
usually, though they may be tempted into writ- 
ing low saturation yarns now and then when 
they have some clever idea and hope to put it 
over. Like editors, literary agents know the 
full meaning of the saturation point much 
better than most professional authors do, for 
they have much experience of the difficulty of 
selling stories of types seldom used, which they 
accepted for marketing against business judg- 
ment because they were good by purely literary 
standards. 


Western pulps are, of course, never saturated 
with formula Westerns, or love pulps with 
he-and-she stuff, or the horror-mystery books 
with spine-chillers. You can go on writing 
those lines till Fido offers his bone to a 
strange dog. The saturation point will not 
work against you because the readers want 
something else on the bill of fare. They don’t. 
They are like the patrons of a hamburger joint; 
they want hamburgers. Yet even the ham- 
burger specialist gets calls for hot dogs and 
cheese sandwiches, and figures on serving them 
now and then. Similarly, the pulp editor uses 
some good yarns which are a bit “off trail.” 


. . . By LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
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THE SATURATION POINT 


Is the market condition excellent—or 
oor—for the type of story you do? 
ou ought to now! Lawrence R. 
D’Orsay, author and critic of wide ex- 
perience, ably discusses a fundamental 
principle in this article. 


Those are occasionals with a low saturation 
point for him. 

Speaking generally, what kind of fiction is 
most used? Unquestionably, “‘escape’’ stories 
of various types—love, adventure, humor, mys- 
tery crime, and domestic comedy, laid in some 
phase of “the American scene.” Stories which 
take the readers’ minds off their troubles in- 
stead of reminding them, perhaps, of the very 
thing they are picking up the magazine to 
forget for a while, such as tuberculosis, cancer, 
or the peril of childbirth. 

Low saturation point stuff should not be 
considered hopeless merely because it is in lim- 
ited demand. Many magazines use it occasion- 
ally but not nearly so frequently as ‘boy meets 
girl” yarns and other popular escape lines. 
Among these occasionals are period stories, 
Negro and other dialect pieces, ghost stories 
and quaint fantasies, powerful tragedies, really 
poignant pathos, stories about elderly leads, 
and wild animal stories. One important thing 
to remember about low saturation point fiction 
is that, while the demand may be compara- 
tively slight, so is the competition. Most 
writers concentrate on high saturation lines, 
and therefore compete with one another much 
more strongly. If the editor of a general’ fiction 
slick thinks the time has come when his readers 
would like another good wild beast yarn, he 
isn’t likely to have many from which to pick. 

Talented authors often succeed in making a 
line with a low saturation point very much in 
demand from them. They become popular 
specialists in it, though it isn’t usually the 
most popular stuff, and can sell all they write 
at very high prices. The proportion of Negro 
stories publishea is not great when compared 
with those about white characters, but Octavus 
Roy Cohen and Roark Bradford don’t have to 
worry about the saturation point in their clever 
pieces. Paul Annixter has sold a large volume 
of wild animal fiction for many years. Any 
writer may possibly make a line not in great 
demand a very profitable one for himself. 

There's practically no saturation point if you 
make a terrific hit. The adventures of such 
tremendously popular characters as Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s “Tish” and Mr. Kelland’s ‘‘Scattergood 
Baines’ on the printed page are only limited 
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by the willingness and industry of those 
authors in handling them. My library contains 
the complete edition of the “Sherlock Holmes’’ 
stories in one volume. Its size is staggering, 
over 1300 closely printed pages. Conan Doyle 
couldn’t kill “Sherlock’’ even when he tried. 
The readers insisted on bringing him back to 
life and keeping him sleuthing. Similarly, it 
looks as if ‘Perry Mason” will be good for 
the lifetime of Erle Stanley Gardner, as ‘Philo 
Vance” was until the late Willard Huntington 
Wright died. “Tarzan” has long been “big 
business,” and many large industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises aren't nearly as solid and 
well established. ‘‘Raffles’’ was so popular that 
the executors of his creator's estate authorized 
another novelist to carry him on after Mr. 
Hornung’s death. No saturation point is higher 
than that of a really good and different detec- 
tive hero, handled by a clever murder mystery 
writer. 

Stories about the war on land and sea, train- 
ing camp life, and overcoming the efforts of 
the enemy within, will be largely used by the 
general fiction slicks and the general adventure 
pulps, as they have been for many months. 
Their saturation point will be good if, in addi- 
tion to plot value and fiction interest, they are 
inspiring, not depressing; and if they show 
that the writer knows what he is writing about, 
whether it’s tanks in action, the way enlisted 
men and officers talk to one another, or how 


SLAKLE 


“Another reject, but this time the Editor ate the 
apple I sent.” 


a spy works and is caught. If you are hazy 
about such things, better avoid war stories 
until you master them by the necessary research 
or experience. Write some escape line instead, 
and don’t feel you must drag the war into it by 
the heels. 


Much published fiction will still be about 
past days and events; about life as it was 
before that stunning December 7th. Good 
period stories of some era in American history 
should have an improved saturation point. 
They will possess an added escape value be- 
cause they will naturally deal with the heroism 
and victory of our ancestors in some way or 
other. 

If it’s a 1942 story, a tale of life as it is 
now, common sense must rule. Allusions to 
the war and the national effort to win should 
not seem plainly forced or needless. On the 
other hand, the hero and heroine should not 
appear ignorant that the country is at war if, 
for the purposes of the story, they ought to 
know it and do (or prepare to do) something 
about it. 

Flashes of wit and humor always help the 
saturation point value, even in the ‘‘significant”’ 
and “psychological” story. Deadly serious, 
heavy pieces, unrelieved by any bright, light 
touches, are in little demand even when very 
well written. They may be poignant and 
thematic, but editors know their readers won’t 
stand for many of them. They are likely to be 
still harder to place for the duration. So are 
all grim, tragic, unhappy stories with frustra- 
tion endings, and anything which might be 
considered unduly depressing or even remotely 
defeatist. 

Guide yourself by a sane view of public 
policy—the winning of the war—if you want 
your stories to have good saturation point 
value in the hard months or years to come, 
regardless of whether you write straight escape 
stuff or war yarns. Public policy demands good 
entertainment. We shall not overcome the Japs 
and the Nazis by steeping ourselves in gloom. 
The British are wise about this. They are read- 
ing magazines and books, both light and seri- 
ous fiction, more than ever; and the attendance 
at their movie houses during 1941 increased 
enormously over 1940 and 1939. 


The ANNUAL MARKET LIST OF SYNDI- 
CATES will be a feature of May A. & J. Another 
valuable market list will cover Catholic publications, 
over 65 of them, reported on by Pauline Gay. 
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DETECTIVE FIELD 


| I CRASHED THE TRUE 


. .. By THOMAS RAY LENEHAN 


I BROKE into print in 
the true detective story 
market in self-defense. 

Until February, 1941, 
I'd spent five years bom- 
barding editorial desks 
with my conception of sal- 
able fiction, without re- 
ceiving enough monetary 
returns to convince me 
that the continued effort aromas R. Lenehan 
was worthwhile. 

Then, one day I stumbled upon a copy of a 
current fact detective magazine. I read every 
line it contained, not once but thrice. Further- 
more, I sprinted to the nearest newsstand and 
purchased copies of every true detective book 
it sold—16 in all. (The total market numbers 
24 publications.) I was convinced that here 
was a field I could cover successfully. 

My study revealed two facts: in writing the 
true detective yarn, I would not have to worry 
much about plotting and slanting (the chrono- 
logical details of each case formed a natural 
plot by themselves), and slanting would be 
unnecessary because all magazines in this 
market used practically the same type of manu- 
script. And my fiction weaknesses had been 
plotting and slanting. 

Recalling a sensational murder that hap- 
pened in a nearby city some years before, I 
decided that its manuscripted re-incarnation 
would launch or sink me in this new field. 
Accordingly, I queried Editor Leonard Diegre 
of Country Press as to the advisability of sub- 
mitting this copy to him. He gave me the “go 
ahead” signal within two days. 

I journeyed directly to the daily newspaper 
offices in the city where the crime took place, 
and spent six hours gleaning facts on it from 
clippings in the editorial room ‘‘morgues.”’ 

Next, I visited the local police officer who 
had solved the case. He readily cleared up any 
loose ends hanging from my compiled infor- 
mation, and also gave me written permission 
to use his by-line on the story. Besides, he 


The true detective magazines offer large 
opportunities to writers with certain 
qualifications. What the latter are is 
Suggested by this true-experience story 
of ‘a New Yorker. 


kindly contributed several very necessary pho- 
tographs for publication with the article. These 
were obtained from official files. Additional 
art I gleaned from the local newspaper (at a 
price), and snapped with my own camera. 

It took me four days to complete my final 
draft of the 6000-word story. I posted it imme- 
diately. Within a week, I received Mr. Diegre’s 
acceptance check of $150 for the yarn. 

The article, “Dawn Raid of the Silk Mob 
Killers,” reached the newsstands in the June 
issue of Dynamic Detective Monthly. 

Since my initial acceptance, I’ve sold to the 
best-paying publications in the true detective 
market. I’ve mailed out at least two stories a 
month, and have earned a sizable check for 
each of them. 

The editor of Author & Journalist has te- 
quested me to list some of my other fact detec- 
tive sales in this article. A few of them are: 
“Trailing New England's Cop Killer,’ Sep- 
tember issue of Daring Detective; “Who Slew 
Boston’s Buttterfly Girl?’ October issue of 
Intimate Detective; “Ten Heavy Blows With 
an Axe,” November issue of Feature Detective; 
“Crimson Riddle of the Slain Beauty,” Novem- 
ber issue of Daring Detective; “Double Death 
in Lovers’ Lane,” December issue of Daring 
Detective; “Scarlet Riddle of the Slain Satyr,” 
January (1942) issue of Complete Detec- 
tive; etc. 

The two big sources of concern for the 
beginning writer in this field are authenticity 
and suspense. The writer must be aware that 
he is writing a true story. The only thing a 
vivid imagination will earn him is a stiff libel 
suit. ‘Suspense’ means that he should try to 
keep the reader guessing about the killer's 
identity right down to the final five hundred 
words. The latter is a big structural item that 
fact and fiction detective thrillers have in 
common. 

When facts back it up, get some sex into 
the copy. Some editors won’t give a story 
much consideration without the woman angle. 
Be tactful, however. Suggest, rather than wal- 
low in, the sordid. 
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Don’t even consider writing up cases involv- 
ing Negroes and young children as principals. 
Editors won't look at them. 

Don’t forget photos. Good ones will be 
used every time. You'll be paid extra for 
them ($3-$5). Your yarn will have small 
chance without pix. 

Always query the editor on a case before 


ON RELATIONS WITH EDITORS 
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submitting a manuscript. If it has been pub- 
lished before, he won't be interested. But once 
he gives you “the green light,” a check will 
certainly be the ultimate result, if your writing 
is capable. 

Lastly, study the magazines. You'll learn a 
lot more about what spells success in this field 
from them. 


By RAY PALMER, Man. Ed., Ziff-Davis Fiction Group 


HAVING sent in a manuscript, don’t get impatient 
and write the editor demanding to know what's become 
of it. If you haven't a report in a reasonable time, 
just drop him a postal card inquiring if the yarn has 
been received. Sometimes a manuscript does go astray, 
and the editor appreciates knowing it, so he can put 
a tracer on it. 

Ziff-Davis has a hidebound rule about service.. All 
manuscripts are either read and accepted, or rejected, 
or reported on within a few days after they are re- 
ceived. If neither of these things happens, there ex- 
ists an extraordinary condition; the author will get a 
letter soon explaining it. Perhaps a new magazine is 
being launched, or the editor is out of town, or he’s 
celebrating his birthday. Whatever the particular sit- 
uation, take the matter up with the editor, thrash it 
out with him, before telling the world the publisher's 
service is rotten! 

Don't be a detective! Don’t place the tenth page 
upside down, or put a drop of glue between pages, 
so you can check up on the editor to see if he reall) 
has read your manuscript. An editor is pretty egotistic 
when it comes to his integrity. If he thinks you doubt 
it, he might just slap your manuscript into the envel- 
ope and send it back saying ““Why don’t you nail it 
together and bury it in a time capsule?” 

Don't worry about the editor stealing your idea. 
And even if it looks like it, don’t raise a howl. A 
certain author did that recently, saying we'd lifted his 
idea, and not only that, whole passages, word for 
word, from a manuscript he'd recently submitted. 
Wonderful! The manuscript we published had been 
purchased 16 months before his came in. His com- 
plaint looked pretty silly, and tagged him as a crank 
whom we don’t encourage to submit to us. His name 
on an envelope is enough to start it back unopened. 

Get this: The editor needs you. He’s glad you're 
around. And he'll eat out of your hand if you know 
how to handle him. 

If, by any chance, you can call on the editor, fine. 
But once a manuscript is in his hands, try not to call 
on him every other day, or keep dropping in. Espe- 
cially if he’s spent hours helping you with the plot 
previously. And if he should turn it down, even then, 
don’t gripe. It’s just possible you missed the boat. Try 
again. 


Most writers like an editor to tell them what's 
wrong when a story is rejected. Most editors like to 
comply, but won't, because if they dare tell the writ- 
er the fault, the writer “fixes’’ the story up with a 
flourish and slaps the same manuscript down on the 
editorial desk with a “now you've got to take it’ 
complex. And the revised story may be worse than 
the first. If an editor wants a story revised, he'll ask 
you to do it. 

If the editor notifies the A. & J. that he needs man- 
uscripts of a certain type, don’t rush him everything 
in your trunk; stuff that is only remotely related to 


what he wants, or not related at all. The slant on a 
new book is even more important. An editor will take 
the time to tell you what he wants, if you query 
him. 

If he writes you directly, saying “need detective 
manuscripts,” send him some. But if they fail to sell, 
don’t hit the ceiling. He hasn't “‘ordered’’ anything 
from you. He’s just put you on his list of ‘‘possibles.”’ 
Even if you have a name, you may send a lemon. But 
if you play ball with him, you're liable to find that 
in the end, you are a sort of teacher's pet. 

Don’t get the idea that the editor has ‘‘favorites.”’ 
The guy who sells him a raft of stuff is the guy who 
started where you are, and used his head, patience, 
and typewriter to good advantage. 

If you write articles, remember that an illustrated 
article is more likely to cop a check than one not 
illustrated. Clear, glossy photographs are preferred. 
If you’re not a competent photographer, team up with 
free-lancer when submitting material. Pencil 
sketches, in some instances, can be developed into fin- 
ished drawings by the publisher's art department. 

Ghost-written articles are good, because they carry 
an authentic smack, but be sure to get the approval 
of the man whose by-line you want to use. 

Never be windy, in pulp fiction or articles. Tell 
your story and get it over with. 

Even a beginner knows a neat manuscript makes a 
good impression. Buy a new ribbon once in a while, 
use paper that doesn't blot or tear under an editor's 
pen, and don’t use odd sizes, or onion-skin, or ex- 
pensive bond. 

Aim at your readers, the American people. Give 
your manuscript firing power. And—let’s see your 
work on the desk—soon! 
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WRITER’S CALENDAR 


By IRENE MORGAN PHILLIPS 


The writer's year is void of reason; 
It’s full six months ahead of season. 


He sheds his shoes in August heat 
And writes of winter's snow and sleet. 


When April turns the whole world green 
He writes of ghosts and Hallowe'en. 


While patriots whoop from box and barrel 
He sweetly pens a Christmas carol. 


Small wonder, then, that laymen sneer 
And say all ‘writin’ folks’ are queer. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


XXXIX—PURPOSE THEME VS. 
BASIC THEME 


An important distinction between what may be 
called the “purpose theme’ of a piece of fiction and 
the “basic theme” was brought out in our last pre- 
ceding lesson. The analysis revealed the purpose 
theme as the rasson d'etre of the story, while the 
basic theme is the core attained by reducing the story 
to its least common denominator or simplest. state- 
ment. 

The purpose theme may be identical with the basic 
theme; it may be more or less closely related to it; 
or it may have little or no relation to it. Sometimes 
it may be its antithesis, as, for example, in satires 
which reduce the basic theme to an absurdity. Most 
of us are familiar with some version or another of 
the story in which Peter Smith achieves success 
through the virtues of hard work, frugality, abstem- 
ious living, and the fact that an uncle died leaving 
him a hundred thousand dollars. Then there are vari- 
ations of the story of Tad Jones, an unregenerate 
youngster who pulled little girls’ pigtails, smoked 
cigarettes behind the barn, played truant from school. 
was expelled from college, and eventually was pun- 
ished by being made president of the bank. 

The first, of course, while ostensibly proving that 
“right triumphs in the end’’ (Basic Theme No. 2), 
actually implies that righteousness has nothing to do 
with eventual reward. The second, while apparently 
demonstrating Theme No. 1, “‘evildoing is inevitably 
punished,” reduces the theme to absurdity by slyly 
substituting reward for punishment. 

In general, we would expect to find the basic 
theme and the purpose theme identical in the sim- 
pler, less sophisticated types of fiction, while they 
grow wider apart and the purpose theme becomes 
relatively more important as the scale rises. 

Examination of various story types verifies this 
expectation. The simplest themes naturally are those 
employed in children’s stories. Almost inevitably, 
here, the purpose theme and basic theme are identical. 
The simple, basic formulas are followed to the letter. 
Evildoing is inevitably punished. Good deeds bring 
their logical repayment. Atonement is achieved 
through sacrifice. Any intelligent person can devise 
clear-cut, logical stories for child readers upon such 
themes. Almost all child stories are based upon them. 
The principal difficulty encountered in writing chil- 
dren’s stories, as a matter of fact, is that the moral 
tends to become too obvious. Experienced writers for 
children try to avoid this pitfall, which is the direct 
result of the simple, obvious themes that must be em- 
ployed. 

Not many complexities of theme are found even in 
stories for older children. They adhere pretty closely 
to the basic plot patterns. 

Fables, designed to drive home simple, homely les- 
sons, are almost always illustrations of the basic 
themes. Because of their peculiar aptness we employed 
a number of them as examples in our detailed analysis 
of the basic themes. 


Stories written for the “pulp” or all-fiction maga- 
zines also will be found to adhere pretty closely to 
the basic formulas, insofar as theme is concerned. 
Here we have an exciting Western yarn. In it the 
crooked foreman is exposed as the actual ringleader 
of a gang of cattle rustlers, who framed the hero and 
almost succeeded in having him lynched because he 
tried to spoil the villain’s profitable racket. This story 
is solidly founded upon the themes of Exposure and 
Retribution, with perhaps a thread of Recognition 
(for the hero). These basic themes, dressed up with 
exciting action, vivid characterization, and novel 
twists of circumstance, are sufficient to hold the pulp- 
minded reader enthralled. Finer essences of theme are 
wasted on the average reader of such yarns. 

This holds true for practically all adventure fiction, 
whether printed in pulp or general magazines or be- 
tween the covers of books. 

Again, we have a romantic love story. The heroine 
is a beautiful, spoiled creature, the hero a strong man 
who scorns her superficial life but is attracted in spite 
of himself. Thrown together by circumstances, they 
fight like cat and dog; but when they come to the 
parting of the ways, the man seizes the girl in his 
arms and kisses her as she has never been kissed be- 
fore. That, he explains, is to show her how much he 
despises her type of woman. In retaliation, she pun- 
ishes him by refusing to let him go alone when he 
plunges forth on a dangerous mission. They see it 
through together, and at the last, of course, acknow]l- 
edge in a fervid scene that they were mad about each 
other all along. 

The romance-starved reader who devours this story 
in a pulp love magazine (or wherever it may be 
found) isn’t concerned with the theme. It doesn’t 
matter that it is a simple, obvious example of the 
Forgiveness theme, ‘Love conquers all,’ and that 
there are few subtleties or overtones. The overtones 
are covered by the one word, ‘thrills’ —the vicarious 
thrills of delicious anger when the hero is mean to 
the heroine, or when she treats him like dirt, and 
thrills of romantic bliss when they fall into their 
occasional clinches. 

Next month’s installment will continue this dis- 
cussion with contrasting examples in other fields of 
literature. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Study various children’s stories, pulp stories, 
stories in women’s and general magazines, keeping in 
mind the generalization expressed in this lesson. Do 
you find that the importance of the basic theme dimin- 
ishes as the scale of reader intelligence rises? 

2. Devise, or locate in your reading, satirical 
stories which reduce some of the basic themes to ab- 
surdity. 

3. Reduce a number of pulp and smooth-paper 
stories to their basic themes. In each case try to de- 
termine what element principally served to give it 
reader appeal. Was it the basic theme, dramatic ac- 
tion, characterization, thrills of vicarious romance— 
or what? 
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THE trade journal writers of the country face a 
challenge in 1942. Peace time industries are rapidly 
being converted into industries of war; production of 
dozens—hundreds—of consumer items has been cut, 
in some instances stopped. Advertising—that life- 
blood of the trade journals—is being reduced heavily ; 
costs of magazine production have jumped; taxes are 
taking their heavy toll from publishers’ pockets. 

But—American business will not die. America is 
ingenious. If American people can’t buy one thing, 
they'll buy another. If the hardware store cannot sell 
stoves it will sell medicine balls; if the electrical 
store cannot sell major appliances, it will sell service 
on old ones. 

After Pearl Harbor we queried the editor of one 
of the largest trade journals in the country regarding 
plans for 1942. He wrote: “Stores in our field will 
continue in business and with the new problems com- 
ing up, they will need their business magazines more 
than ever. The magazines, in turn, will need alert 
correspondents more than ever. 

“Stories today must fit current trends. In the past 
most of our.articles have followed the theme of ‘How 
to sell more.’ In some instances articles of that type 
will still be acceptable, but an alert correspondent will 
always know when it might be absurd to write an 
article on how to sell more of something which the 
stores have difficulty getting—or can no longer get. 
Correspondents should always weigh a story as to its 
practicability under present economic conditions.” 

We queried other editors. Their replies mirrored 
the advice of the first editor. 

In order to do that weighing, trade journalists 


. With Quarterly Market List 


TRADE JOURNAL 
DITIONS 


If you understand business, you can 
probably write for the trade journals, 
. America’s — single market for lit- 


erary material. The outlook, and cur- 
rent requirements of many editors, are 
presented. 


must be alert to all new orders and regulations affect- 
ing business. They must slant their articles toward 
current problems, the curtailing of service, the sub- 
stitution of items, the use of more women employees, 
patriotic tie-ins, cooperative merchant plans. 

To avoid losses they must work more closely with 
editors; plan interviews in fields least hurt by war- 
time restrictions; write as tightly, as concisely, as pos- 
sible, realizing editors have no money to waste on 
useless words. 

Yet, with the draft and lucrative defense indus- 
tries calling, competition will decrease; there will be 
a shortage of skilled, dependable writers. For the 
same reason, many editorial offices will be short- 
handed; there'll be need for more expert help out in 
the field. 

True, there have been some casualties, and there 
will be more; but most of the trade magazines now 
listed in the A. & J. are of long standing. They have 
been through other wars, been through depressions ; 
somehow, they'll go through this period continuing 
to give service to their readers, that all-important 
problem-solving service only trained correspondents 
can provide. 

Success in the trade journal field in 1942 won't be 
easy. Correspondents will have to work harder, pro- 
duce more to compensate for inevitable losses re- 
sulting from new emergency orders. But, for those 
writers willing to accept the challenge, to keep alert 
to the needs of the times, it is a year of good promise. 

The Quarterly Market List of Trade Journals, sub- 
joined, has been revised on the basis of a complete 
recent survey. 


B——BUSINESS AND TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, SALESMANSHIP 


Advertis: Age, 100 E. 4 St., Chicago (W-5) Spot news 
only, with illustrations. lc, Pub. 

American Bus (Dartnell Pubs.) 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. (M-35) Buys frequent concrete examples of business 
success in manufacturing, wholesale, financial fields; oneness 
interested in office and accounting short cuts. Query. ugene 
Whitmore. $35 and up for 2000 words, Pub. 


Bankers M i 465 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (M-50) 
Authoritative bank maragement articles, 2000. Keith F. War- 
ren. “%c up, Pub. 

Bankers’ Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (M-50) Short 
technical articles from bankers’ standpoint; preferably si 
by ee John Y. Beaty. Good rates, Pub. (Buying little 
now. 

Barron’s, 44 Broad St., New York. (W-25) Sette busi- 
ness and financial articles 500-2500. George E. Shea, Jr. In- 
definite rates, Acc. 

Burrough’s Clearing House, 6071 2nd Blvd., Detroit. (M) 
cane editor on bank operating and management articles. 

enry J. Boone. 2 to 3c, Acc. 


Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) Invites queries 
on feature business articles. Alan Sturdy. 1c up. 

Credit & Financial M 1 Park Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles on general credit and financial — of 
manufacturers and jobbers. Chester H. McCall. Ic, 


Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave.. New York. (2M-25) New 
developments in business and a ement, selling, 
merchandising, accounting, etc., 1500-2 requently buys 
from outside writers. B. C. Forbes. ay rates, Pub. 


Good Business, 917 Tracy St., Kansas City, Mo. (M-15) 
Unity articles showing that the teachings of esus Christ are 
the basis for successful modern business. Francis J. Gable. 1c, 

ce. 


Institutional Finance and Purchasing, 617 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. (M-35) Authoritative articles about operation and 
——- enmaniiln of higher education institutions. 1 to 2c, 


Mail Order Journal, 14 E. 47th St., New York. (M-15) Case 
histories, fact stories about mail- order and direct mail business, 
John C. Gerstner. 1c, Pub. (Query. ) 


Nation’s Business, The, 1615 H. St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (M-25) Business articles 2500. Merle Thorpe, Ed.; Ray- 
mond C. Willoughby, Mng. Ed. Query. Good rates, Acc. 


Opportunity, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago (M-10) Inspira- 
tional and biographical features i broad human interest and 
inspirational appeal; fillers. Geo. F. Peabody. “ec up, Pub. 


Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (W-10) Adver- 
tising and business articles. G. A. Nichols, Ed.; C. B. Larra- 
bee, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Purchasing, 205 FE. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) Query on 
articles on industrial buying; methods, personalities; materials. 
Stuart F. Heinritz. le up. Acc. 

Sales Management. 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (2-M) 
Articles on = aaasien, national scope, sign by executive. 
Buys little. Raymond Bill. 1 to 3c, b. 

Savings Bank Journal, Stevens Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (M- 
35) Operation, advertising and promotion articles 1500-2000. 
Milton W. Harrison. 1c, Pub. (Seldom buys from free-lances.) 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 1171, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Electrical igri outdoor advertising and sign articles, 
illustrated, 1000 to 1500. E. Thomas Kelley, “%c to lc. Pub. 
(Buying little now because of war conditions. ) 

Specialty Salesman, 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-10) 
Inspirational, articles related to direct success 
articles of direct salesmen, 350 to 1200. 3 lig) Yc, Acc. 


Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial relations and training for foremen, 
executives, 1000 to 2500; interviews 1000 to 2500. F. B. Fos- 
ter, %c, Acc. 


TRADE JOURNALS 


Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York. (M-35) News and 
features on the aviation industry, aeronautical engineering, 
aaa aeronautics, air travel. Geo. F. McLaughlin. %ec up, 

‘ub, 

Air Conditi and Refrigeration News, 5229 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. (W-20) Informative articles on servicing re- 
frigerating machines, oo pliances and air conditioning 
installations; news. George F, Toibeneck. 6c line, Pub. 

Air Conditioning—Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., New York. 
of oil burners, air conditioning, heati ue. Coburn 
30c inch, Pub. (Overstocked.)" 
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American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Illustrated oe articles ag experiences in warm air 
heating and sheet met work, J. D. Wilder. $3.50 to $10 
page. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th, Minneapolis. (M-10) 
Articles on baking innovations; examples of good merchandis- 
ing. Milton B. Kihlstrum. Yc up, Acc. 

American Builder and Building Age, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. (M-25) Articles on activities of home-building con- 
tractors. B. L. Johnson. $10 page, Pub. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Pictorial features of retail drug-stores operation, up to a 
Harold Hutchins. Acc. 

American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
(M-35) Items of unusual interest to beauty shops; advertising: 
promotional schemes, etc. Hazel L. Kozlay. 1c, Acc. 

American Horologist, 3226 E. Colfax Ave., Denver. (M) 
Illustrated articles, 500-1000, pertaining to horology, watch 
and clock repair service, unusual creations 7 happenings, 
historical material. Orville R. Hagans. “ec, Acc. 

American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-W) 
New merchandising ideas used by building dealers; photos of 
new lumber yards, or fine window displays of building ma- 
terials. 500-750. E. C. Hole, $3.50 column; photos, $1, Pub. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis. (M) Unusual paint merchandising articles illustrated. 
W. G. Singleton. lc, Pub. 30-60 day reports. 

American Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. (M-20) Accurate, technical and semi- -technical 

“how” articles on unusual decorating jobs, to 800, photos. 
Query. George Boardman Perry. Up to lc; photos, amateur, 
up to $1, professional, $2, Pub. 

American Paper Merchant, 2009 Conway Bldg., Chicago. 
(M-35) News and features regarding paper merchants. P. A. 
Howard, publisher. Jaenicke, Mng. Ed. “%c up, Pub. 


American Perfumer & Essential Oil Review, 9 E. 38th St., 
New York.( M-30) Technical articles on perfumes, cosmetics, 
soaps, etc., articles on merchandising of same from ye 
turer’s standpoint; news items on manufacturers. Wm. Lam- 
bert. Indefinite rates. 


American Wine & Liquor Journal, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M) Wholesale liquor articles. Lew Schwartz. “c, Pub. 


u and Reconditioned Car, 15 E. 8th St., Cincinnati. 
(M-20) Trade stories on commercial bodies, passenger bodies, 
painting, car appearance ae illustrated with photos, 
drawings. Elmer J. Murray. %c, Pu 


Automobile Digest, 22 FE. 12th a Cincinnati. (M-25) 
Methods and management articles, write-ups of ideas of in- 
terest to independent a arage men, to improve service 
business, stimulate trade, uce operating costs, 500-1500. 
J. A. Ahlers. Rates aecendinn to merit, Acc. 

Automotive News, 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
News correspondents in towns and cities of importance. Chris 
Sinsabaugh. 40c inch, photos $1.50, Pub. 

Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio St., New York. (M) 
Articles of interest to car dealers, garage, service stations, in- 
peeensent shops, to 2000. Photos. Stanley P. McMinn. Ic, 


Automotive Retailer, Morristown, N. J. (M) News and fea- 
tures pertaining to auto supply stores, both chain and inde- 
pendent. John A. Warren. Ic, Pub. 


Aviation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) News, fea- 
tures, on aviation activities, technical articles, photos. E. 
Neville. Good rates, Pub. 


Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chica (B-W-15) Busi- 
ness-building plans for bakers, technical articles, ‘Std supplied 
by staff. . E. Marx. 35c inch (73 words). 

Beokers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York. sain News 
correspondents in lew cities. Bakery features, selling ideas, 
window displays. Peter G. Pirrie. Space rates, Pub. 

Bar & Grill Journal, 105 W. 40th St., New York. (M 20) 
800-1200 word merchandising features on outstanding bars, 
cafes and restaurants with photos. Philip Slowe. 
up, Pub. 

Barrel & Box & Packages, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-25) Articles and news items dealing with manufacture and 
— ot wooden containers up to 2000. Frank Coyne. 25c inch, 
*ub. 

Beer Distributor, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (M) Success- 
method stories of beer wholesalers east of Rockies 500-1000, 
with illustrations. R. H. Hopkins. $10-$20 per article. 

Black Diamond, The, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Bi-W- 
20) Practical method articles in the coal industry. A. T. 
Murphy. %c up, Pub. 

Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Square, New York. 
(M) News of book printing and bookbinding trade. Query on 
pee D. M. Glixon. % to Ic, Pub. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. (W-25) 
“Success” stories from retail shoe stores; news. r corre- 
spondents. Arthur D. Anderson. Ic, b. 

Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio. (M) Techni- 
cal articles on brakes and brake servicing; interviews with suc- 
cessful operators of brake stations. Ed. S. Babcox. lc, Pub. 

Brewers’ Journal, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M) News 
and features of the brewing industry. David B. Gibson. Indefi- 
nite rates, Pub. 

Brick & Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News and agateres, of brick and clay industry. Regular corre- 
spondents. J. M. Lange, Mng. Ed. lc up, Pub. 

Building Supely News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-30, 


Jan. $1.00) rticles on yard operation and management; yard 
handling equipment, concrete products manufacture; reports of 
conventions; 200-300 word articles for departments; ‘‘Ringing 


the Register,” and “Yard Kinks.’’ John W. Parshall. 40c 
inch, Pub. 

Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) 
Practical bus operation articles 1500, 2 or 3 photos. C. W. 


Stocks. Hc, ie News items, first 100 words 2c, bal. each 
item Me. Pub 


(Query.) 


The Author & Journalist 


Ceramic Industry, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-50) 
News items, pottery, glass, enamel plants, executives, sales 
campaigns, production activity. H. B. Foster. Ic, Pub. 


Chain Store Age, 185 Madison (M-35) 
Feature articles. G. M. Lebhar. About 1%c, Pu 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., lagen: (M except 
August) Illustrated articles on administration problems of 
church manager and pastor. Dr. Wm. Leach. %c up, Pub. 


eaning & Laundry World, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Short, terse news items on dry cleaning, laundry, rug cleaning, 
fur cleaning and storage, business practices and management; 
news items and human interest articles on plant owners; ali 
accompanied by photos if possible. Howard Shonting. 20c col. 
inch, photos, $1-$3, Pub. 

Coffee & Tea t, 106 Water St., New =. (M) Brief 
selling plans on coffee and tea 250-500. %c, 

Coin Machine Review, 1115 Venice Blvd., ad Angeles. (M!‘ 
Out of oor for duration. P. W. Blackford. Fair rates, Pub. 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th Sts.. Philadelphia. 
(M-40) pen Among on servicing a operating methods of truck 
fleet operators, emphasizing efforts being made to cope with 
problems incident to the emergency, 2000. $35 minimum, Pub. 


Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on wholesale and retail candy manufacturin 
companies; on jobbing confectionery businesses; also good retai 
merchandising stories. Up to lc, photos $1- $3, Ace. (Out of 
market for duration.) 

Confectionery and Ice Cream World, 99 Hudson St., New 
York. (W-20) Correspi dents in principal cities provide news 
coverage. Fair rates, Pub. 

‘onverter, The, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. (M-35) 
Articles on new —, new processes, efficiency operations 
of envelope manufacturers and other paper converters, including 
manufacturers of f. paper containers, cartons, boxes. P. A. How- 
ard, publisher. Jaenicke, Mng. Ed. %c up, Pub. 

Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
(M-35) Buyer news feature articles for corset ang brassiere 
departments, specialty shops. Louise Campe. %c, P: 


Cracker Baker, The, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (Chicago 
office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-20) Stories pertaining to 
biscuit and cracker industry; plant writeups; sales stories, 
practical or technical articles; human-interest and success 
stories pertaining to baking. Query. L. M. Dawson. 30c inch, 
Pub. 


Crock and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles on china and glass sales promotion stunts in 
retail stores, 1000; interviews with buyers; merchandising 
stories; news items; photos; sales training articles. John 
Regan. Xe, 

Curtain & Drapery Buyer & Drapery Profits, 373 4th Ave., 
New York. (M) Thustrated features on curtains and draperies 
that would interest buyers of these departments. C. J. Potter. 
Indefinite rates, Pub. 


Datry Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (2M-15) Lim- 
ited market for illustrated features on merchan- 
dising of dairy products. C. S. Paton. p to lc, Pu 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M- a Factual 
articles on new or remodeled fresh-bottled milk plants; new or 
improved products; merchandising ideas of proved merit, on 
milk and milk products; ae stories. 500-2000, with photos, 
ads. FE. C. Ackerman. Ic, ads 50c up, photos $1 up. Pub. 


D and w, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-30) Articles cov- 
ering transportation, materials handling, water ways and ter- 
minals, factory migration, warehouse ae regulation, etc. 
F. Eugene Spooner. ic, photos $1.50, 

Department Store Economist, 100 E. ‘an St., New York. 
(Semi-M-25) Articles on department stores—management, sys- 
tems, operations, merchandising, modernization, to 750.’ Longer 
by special arrangement. Factual copy ghosted by store execu- 
tive if possible. 1%c, photos $2, within six weeks of receipt. 

Diesel Digest, (Occidental Pub. Co.) 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. (M-25) News of new or unusual diesel engine appli- 
cations, illustrations. 25c col. inch, Pub. (Query on features.) 


Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles on economics of — plant operation 2000; photos. 
Lacey H. Morrison. Ic, 


Diesel Lie (Su lement to Diesel Power) 192 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. upplement articles on use of Diesel 
engines 10  galaaarla rail cars, tractors, etc. Lacey H. Mor- 
rison. c, ub. 


Domestic Engineering, 1900 Prairie Ave., Gileago. (M-25) 
Plumbing, heating, and air seaetoaing tree e merchandising 
and technical articles up to 3 Gothard. 1c, Pub. 


Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (W-10) Retail 
drug trade. Dan Rennick, Edit. Dir. lc, Pub. 

Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-W-15) 
News of manufacturers in drug ond toilet goods fields. Dan 
Rennick, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub. 


Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York. (W-10) 
Daily newspaper trade articles, news items. Arthur T. Robb. 


$2 a column up, Pub. 


Electrical Home Equipment Dealer, 360 N. Michigan, Chicago. 
(M-35) Sales promotions on electric appliances and home equip- 
ment. John King. lc, Pub. (Query before submitting.) 

Electrical South, Grant Bldg., Atlantic, Ga. (M-10) News 
and features of interest to electric power companies, Southern 
contractors, dealers, wholesalers, Carl W. Evans. lc, Pub. 

Excavating Engineer, S. Milwaukee, Wis. (M-25) Semi- 
technical arieles on excavation by power shovel, dragline, 
dredge, clam shell, bull dozers and tractor-drawn scrapers; ex- 
cavaring. contracts, open pit mining quarry, drainage, 500-2000. 
D eed, Jr. lc, photos $1, cartoons $1-$2, Pub. 

Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Query on on factory mana yement 
“ maintenance met Morrow. Good rates, Pub. 

arm-Town en, 10th & Wyandotte Sts., Kansas City, 
Mo (M) Limited market for articles on farm town hardware 
merchants in territory between Mississippi River and Rocky 
Mtns. Willard S. Johannsen. %c, Acc. 

Feed Bag, The, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on Fugen merchandising ideas used by 
feed dealers, 200 to 1000, ge from Middle West and 
North East. David Steed Tc, Pub. 


April, 1942 


Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (W-5) Articles on 
merchandising, cost accounting, general business —- ap- 
oe to the feed trade. Harvey E. Yantis. “ec, A 

m Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. (D-10) News of the 
J. W. Alicoate. Space rates. 

Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York. (M-25) _ Illus- 
trated articles on all branches of a fishing (no sport 
fishing). Prefers preliminary outline. Carroll E. Pellisier. Ar- 
ticles $5 page, news 25c inch, rhotos $1, Acc. 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M) News and fea- 
tures of interest to flooring contractors. Good rates, Pub. 
(Slow to pay.) 

Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Bi-W) 
News of the food and grocery product manufacturers. Dan 
Rennick. Ic, Dept. items 8c line, b. 

Ford Field, 407 E. Michigan, Milwaukee. (M-25) Illustrated 
articles, under 500, on Ford dealers, Ford super-service station 
operators, Ford tractor dealers; also Ford truck experience 
stories from owners. Walter W. Belson. lc, Acc. 

Ford News, Dearborn, Mich. (M) During the war restricting 

itself to organization news and therefore not in market for 
outside articles. 
_F. T. D. News, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit. (M) Ar- 
ticles on floriculture; salesmanship, store “decoration, delivery, 
o. of interest to florists. Robert B. Powers. Fair rates, 
ub. 


Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Ave., Bayonne, N. J. (Twice 
Monthly) News and illustrated features on mar- 
keters of fuél oil. Oliver C. Klinger. “ec up, b. 


‘Furniture Age, 2225 N. Lakewood, Chicago. (M-50) Illus- 
trated home furnishing trend articles 300 to 1000 on furniture, 
rugs, draperies, bedding, toys; featuring outstanding promo- 
tions, modernized, stores, model rooms, unusual merchandising 
methods. J. A. Gary. 1c, photos, $2, Pub. 


Garrison’s Magazine, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (M) Out- 
standing features on department store merchandising; illustrated 
shorts pertaining to small retail stores especially acceptable. 
Flint Garrison. Excellent rates, Acc. 

Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (Fortnightly) Articles 
and news of gas companies; interviews with public utility heads. 

. O. Andrews. lic, Pub. 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrat features on merchandising gas app a includ- 
ing gas-filled air conditioning units. rews. lc, Pub. 


Geyer’s, 260 5th Ave., New York. (M) Brief, illustrated arti- 
cles on stationery, office equipment and furniture, allied fields, 
advertising, etc., based on actual interviews. Thos. V. Murphy, 
$5 each, Pub. 

Gift & Art Buyer, 260 5th Ave., New York. (M) Brief in- 
terviews, illustrated, on gift and art, home decorative acces- 
sories, greeting cards, allied fields, promotion methods, adver- 
tising, etc. Thomas V. Murphy. $5 each, b. 

Gloves, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) News of glove 
manufacturing and selling. Good rates, Pub. 

Golfdom, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M except Nov.- 
Dec.) Articles on any phase of golf and country club operation 
and management, 1500. Herb Graffis. 1c, Pub. 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. (2-M-15) Illus- 
trated features on retail hardware ee. Charles J. Heale. $12 
page (about 1% to 2c per word), 

Hardware Retailer, 333 No. saaeiaiiaahs St., Indianapolis. 
(M-25) Illustrated hardware merchandising features. Glendon 
Hackney. lc, Pub. 

Hardware World, Burnham Bldg., 160 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Limited market for hardware merchandising stories, 
also sporting goods, housewares, china, glass, 100-1000. Ic, 
photos $1, after Pub. 

Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York. (M) Query on men’s 
hat trade features. Ernest Hubbard. Good rates, Acc. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditi » 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. (M-25) Articles covering design, installation, opera- 
tion, maintenance, of heating, piping and air-conditioning sys- 
tems in industrial plants am ae up to 2000; mostly 
by engineers. C. E. Price. rates, b. 

Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. "aie St., Chicago 
(W-15) Feature tannery and shoe manufacturing articles; brief 
news articles on new products, production methods, sales pro- 
motion campaigns by manufacturers. Ralph B. Bryan. Ic, Pub. 
(Query.) 

Highway Magazine, Armco Drainage Products Assn., Middle- 
town, O. (M) Articles on drainage, operation, improvements 
on public highways, etc., use of roads and streets, 800-1200; 
cartoons. W. H. Spindler. 1c, photos $1, Acc. 

Hospital Management, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (M-20) 
Features, news, on various aspects of hospital management. 
T. R. Ponton, M.D. 1c, Pub. 

Hotel Bulletin, 260 Tremont St., Boston. (M) Short items 
and articles on hotel maintenance my management, food prepa- 
ration, food and beverage service. P. T. Hopkins. $c, Pub. 

Hotel Management, 71 Sasitiie Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on hotel financing, maintenance, operation; remodeling. 
Action photos. Short ideas. J. O. Dahl. 1% to 5c, Acc. 

Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. (W-5) 
Mostly hotel news. Query on news and features. R. T. Hunt- 
ington. to lc, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Illustrated news, feature, promotional articles from housewares, 
bath severe and major appliance departments 300-700. Julien 
Elfenbein. %c, $1 for photos, Pub. 

Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-35) 
Ice-making, cold-storage, refrigeration articles and news; ar- 
= on ice merchandising. J. F. Nickerson. Indefinite rates, 
Pu 

Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising and promotion ideas used or planned, for greater 
sales of ice cream, wholesale or retail. oward Grant. Me, 

Ice Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-25) 
Convention reports (on order) ; articles on management, manu- 
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facturing, distribution and sales activities of special wholesale 
ice-cream companies, 500-2000. V. . Rabuffo. lc, b. 
lement Record, 1355 Market St., San Francisco. (M) Ma- 
total mostly secured direct from trade, but occasional news 
purchased, (Query.) Chas. T. Post. Varying rates, Acc. 

India Rubber World, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-35) 
Technical articles and news items relating to rubber, 2500. 
E V. Osberg. $8 per 1000, Pub. 

Industrial Finishing, 1142 N. Meridian St., Room 301, In- 
dianapolis. (M-20) rticles of interest or value to industrial 
users of finishing materials, equipment, supplies in factories, 
100-1500. W. H. Rohr. % to Ic, Pub. 

Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. (M) News 
and features on industrial marketing and advertising. Ralph 
O. McGraw. le, 

Industrial Retail Stores, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
(M-20) Merchandising articles and success stories on “‘company 
store’’ operations, 500-1000. Hull Bronson. %c, Pub. 

Industry & Welding, Industrial Pub. Co., 812 Huron Rd., 
Cleveland. _(M-Free) Constructive articles for the welder. 
Irving B. Hexter. 1c, Pub. 

Infants’ & Children’s Review, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
(M) Articles on merchandising of infants’ and children’s gar- 
ments; news of buyers and sales + or events in children’s 
wear field. Mrs. Crete Dahl. 3c, Pub. 

Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M-40) Con- 
structive articles on production, selling, management problems 
of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Institutions, 1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago. (M) Articles on 
maintenance and management of institutions. Photos. Ernest 
Reveal. lc, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Insurance Field, 322-28 W. Liberty St., Louisville, Ky. (Life 
Edn., W-15; Fire Edn. W-25) Correspondents covering fire, 
casualty, life insurance news in all principal cities. Elmer 
Miller, J1. About %c, Pub. 

Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
News and feature articles on life insurance salesmen and their 
methods. Chas. Robinson. %c, Pub. (Buys little from free- 
lancers. ) 

International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(M-50) Illustrated technical articles on blue printing, photo 
copying. mechanical and constructive engineering, 2000 or less. 
riffith. lc, photos $1, Pub. 


Jewelers Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-25) Illustrated stories on window display, advertising, sil- 
verware, watch es, bees on experience of some 
wui-rated jeweler, 1200-1500. . Cole. 40c inch, photos $3, 


King Coal, Castania Bldg., Asheville, N. C. (M) Illustrated 
articles on *modern retail coal hand ling plants _and domestic 
service work, from southeastern states only. Henry Brown. 
Rates not stated 

Lamp Journal, 230 5th Ave., New York. (M) Trade articles 
covering advertising, display and other promotions to sell 
lamps, shades, and home lighting equipment. J. H. Smythe, Jr. 
Approx. after Pub. 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M-25) ‘“‘How” ar- 
ticles on power laundry operation and selling; also dry cleaning 
production and selling. Howard P. Galloway. “c up, Pub. 

Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 161 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, production, 
selling, management, delivery fleets maintenance, layout of 
production line, etc., in modern steam laundry and dry cleaning 
plants, 750-1200. %c, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M-35) 
Trade and feature articles on linen goods, bed spreads, blankets 
and towels; interior or window display photos. Query on any- 
thing special, Julien Elfenbein. %c, photos $1, 

Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-30) Illustrated merchandising articles 800 for wine and 
liquor retailers, taverns and restaurants; cartoons, Frank Har- 
ing. 1%c, photos $1.50, Pub. 

Luggage and Leather Goods and Handbag Buyer, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York. (M) Successful merchandising plans, depart- 
ment store handbag and luggage departments. nusual window 


displays and — layout. News about buyers. Arthur 
Mellin. 4c, P 
Magazine of oe The, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. (8 times 


year-20) Feature articles of modern lighting installation with 
a merchandising and engineering appreciation, 1000. J. L. Tug- 
man. lc, Acc. 

Meat, 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago. (M) Query on features, 
based on interviews with meat- specking officials on ~ ame 
methods, merchandising ideas. amson. c, 

Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York. News, Babel on 
rs wear departments, stores. H. J. Waters. Good rates, 

Mida’s Criterion, 155 E. 44th St., New York. (M-25)  Ar- 
ticles and news of wholesale and —_ liquor and wine busi- 
ness. Query. A. B. Greenleaf. lc, 

Mill & Factory, (Conover-Mast Fido 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-35) uery editor for copy of magazine and instruc- 
tions. Hartley W. Barclay. 1c up, usually Acc 
_ Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan St., Chicago. (M-35)_ Hos- 
1 subjects, 750-1500, from experts only. Alden B. Mills. 
’ub. 


Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Illus- 
trated articles on package production, merchandising window 
and counter display, on assignment. C. W. Browne. 

Modern Pharmacy, 12 E. 41st St., New York. (M) Crack 
business longs and rsherte with photos, human interest articles, 
concerning actual pharmacists. Allen Klein. Approx. 2c, 
weeks after Acc. 

Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-50) Articles 
on plastic materials, plastic products, uses, adaptations, on as- 
signment only. L. T. Barnette; Harriet B. Josephs, Mng. Ed. 

Modern Retailing, 250 5th Ave., New York. (Q) Illustrated 
short articles detailing successful sales ideas, methods and 
stunts of small stores selling stationery, office su e* school 
needs, novelties, etc. Photos. David Manley. lc, 
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Modern Stationer, 250 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25)  Illus- 
trated dealer stories. David Manley. 1c, photos, space rate, 
Pub. (Overstock 

Monumental World, 75 3rd St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. (M) 
Stories of successful monument dealers and their business 
methods, spot news. 20c col. inch, Pub. 

Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Articles on mer- 
chandising, service and management for new car dealers, repair- 
shop operators, ae acme jobbers, in keeping with war con- 
ditions. Neal G. Adair. Good rates, Pub. 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, (M) Ar- 
ticles and photos of interest to automotive repair shop service 
managers. Send for detailed instruction sheet. 

Motorship and Diesel, 192 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
News items on Diesel powered boats and short articles on 
marine Diesel performance. L. R. Ford. 1c, Pub. 

Motor Truck Journal, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. (M) 
Articles on operation and maintenance of large fleets of trucks 
and trailers, 1000-2500. A. W. Stromberg. To 1c, Pub. 

Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) News 
and features of the music business. W. J. Daugherty. Low 
rates, Pub. (Slow to report.) 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York. (M-50) 
Features and photos of interest to the bottled soft drink indus- 
try. W. B. Keller, Jr. $7.50 page, Pub. 

National Carbonator & Bottler, 161 Spring St., N. W.. At- 
lanta. (M-50) Illustrated articles on merchandising, advertising, 
production, selling, management, delivery fleets for soft drink 
industry, in actual use, 750-1250; news items 50-100. % to lec, 
photos 50c to $1, Pub 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 305 E. 45th St., New York. (M-35) 
Short detailed articles oy illustrations on unusual production 
and sales methods in the dry cleaning field. Paul C. Trimble. 
Special rates. Pub. 

Newspaper Management, 306 W. Main St., Mascoutah, III. 
(M-10) Fact articles on increasing subscriptions, special edition 
promotions, etc. Arthur D. Jenkins. %c, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

NJ, 531 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. (M-25) Limited market 
for illustrated jewelry articles with news and merchandising 
slant, 250 to 500. Francis R. Bentley. ™% to lc, Acc. 

National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W) 
News and features on modern meat packing plants. John B. 
Grey. “ec, Pub. 

Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(W-5) Merchandising articles about or of interest to millers 
and wholesale distributors; illustrated articles on new wholesale 
groceries, grocery warehouses; rag markets, co-op. establish- 
ments. Carroll K. Michener. ‘%4c, A 

Notion and Novelty Review, 1170 la New York. News 
of notion department buyers. Merchandising features. A. I. 
Mellin. Pub. 


Office, 270 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Method articles of 
interest to office managers. Articles of interest to commercial 
stationers and office equipment dealers. Wm. Schulhof. “ec 
up, Acc. 

Office Appliances, 20 N. Wacker Dr., iser Se (M-25) Articles 
on selling office equipment 1200. Walter S ennartson. 2 col. 
pages 30c inch; 3 col. pages 20c inch, Pub. 


Pacific Drug Review, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, Ore. (M-25) 
Articles on drug merchandising, window and inside display, ad- 
veitising. F. C. Felter. Nominal rates, ¥ 

Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, 639 New Call 
Bldg., San Francisco. (M) Illustrated features of interest to 
engineering and roadbuilding contractors and engineers, from 
Western states only. W. L. Netherby. $15 minimum, includ- 
ing photos, Pub. 

Packing & Shipping, 30 Church St., New York. (M-25) Items 
of interest to large industrial companies, railroads and other 
transportation agencies, on packing, loading, hauling, distribu- 
tion, loss and damage in shipping, etc., 1000. C. M. Bonnell, 
Jr. % to le, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Picture and Gift Journal, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(M-20) Merchandising articles on picture shops, photos. J. C. 
Raleigh. About Yc, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Plumbing and Heating Jouwmal, 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Articles covering current trends in plumbing and heat- 
ing business; unusual merchandising, management methods of 
successful contractors with pertinent high-grade human-interest 
illustrations, 1000. T. F. J. Moffett. 1c, Pub. 

Plumbing and Heating Business, 2736 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. (M-15) Articles, usually on assignment, covering 
plumbing, heating contracting; trade news. 1%c, Pub. 

Post Exchange, 292 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Informa- 
tive material covering operation of post exchanges. Maj. John 
Russell Ward. Approximately 1c; photos, space rates ($1.50- 
$5.00). 

Pottery and Glass Salesman, The, 160 5th Ave., New York. 
(M) 1 meee and sales training articles of interest to 
a ae nt store buyers of tableware and owners of gift shops. 
John C. Burt. lc, photos, $1, Pub. 

Power, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-35) Technical ar- 
ticles on pewer generation by engineers or power executives, up 
to 1500. $10 to $12 page, 1000 words, Pub. 

Power Plant Engineering, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
(M-25) Articles on power plant operation, appliances and use, 
500-1500. Ralph E. Turner. %c, Pub. 

Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. (M-10) 
Correct technical articles on residential and smaller business 
building, ‘“‘how-to-do-it’’ standpoint, 300. Herbert V. 
Kaeppel, Ex. Ed. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (M-25) Printing plant 
and sales management articles up to 1200, trade news of em- 
ploying printers and their plants. Charles C. Walden, Jr., Ed.; 
Ernest F. Trotter, Mng. 30c inch, photos $1 to $2, Pub. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York. (M-20) IIlus- 
trated idea articles 100-200; grocery trade articles, especially 
success stories, 1200-1500; photos. Carl W. Dipman. 1c to 2c, 
Ace. Original jokes with grocery slant, $1 each. Attractive 
photos i! food window and interior displays, meat displays, $3 
to $5 each. 


The Author & Journalist 


Publishers’ Weekly, The, 62 W. 45th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles about and of interest to book trade, 1500-2000. Frederic 
G. Melcher, Mildred C. Smith. 1c, 10th of mo. following Pub. 


Radio-Television Journal & Talking Machine World, 1270 6th 
Ave., New York. (M) _ Trade news and features. Limited mar- 
ket. Daniel Webster. Fair rates, Pub. 

Radio Retailing, 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (M) Illus- 
trated features on radio merchandising, 100-500. O. H. Cald- 
well. lc up, Acc. 

Radio and Television Weekly, 99 Hudson St., New York. 
(W) in principal cities provide news coverage. 
Low rates, 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. 
(es) Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright, 50c inch, 

‘ub. 

Real Estate Record, 119 W. 40th _St., New York. (W-50) 
Articles on building management (office and apartment build- 
ings). Norbert Brown. lc, Pub. 

Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga, (W-10) 
Name and fact stories on ice refrigeration, merchandising of ice 
and ice egtrpesEeers, and refrigerated locker plants. R. Wesley 
Baxter. $4 column, Pub. 

Retail Bookseller, The, 55 5th Ave., New York. (M-25) Ap- 
proved articles of practical interest to booksellers and rental 
library proprietors, 1500-25 Francis Ludlow. Ic, Acc. 

Retail Management, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. (M) 
Concise, full-ot-fact articles on department and furniture mer- 
management, promotions. P. T. Hopkins. % to lc, 


_ Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York. (M-15) Ar- 
ticles on business methods of successful tobacconists 500-1500. 
Wm. H. Small. %c, Pub. 

Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (M) Articles 
cn cement, lime, gypsum quarries, sand and gravel plant oper- 
ations, etc. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. (M) Busi- 
ness-getting ideas of interest to automobile, casualty, fire and 
marine insurance salesmen. Irving Williams. Fair rates, Pub. 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Articles 
of interest to manufacturers of rubber products up to 2400. 
M. E. Lerner. $8 page, Pub. 

Seed World, 211 W. Wacker, Chicago. (2M) Articles on 
growing and merchandising seeds. Bob Helgeson. %c, Pub. 

Service, 19 E. 47th St., New York. (M-25) Technical or 
semi-technical articles of interest to professional radio service 
man, and distributor of radio parts and accessories. Robert 
le. 

ipping Management, 425 4th Ave., New York. (M-25)_ Ar- 
sites of interest to shippers of leading manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and retailing firms. Earl K. Collins. 1c, Pub. 

Shoe Repairer and Findings Dealer, 111 Summer St., Boston. 
(M-20) News of shoe repairers and findings dealers; features 
on progressive methods of outstanding repair shops. c. 
Hitch. $4 per 1000, Pub. 

Scda Fountain & Quick Food Service, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (M-25) Illustrated articles on business-building 
methods for soda fountains, soda lunches, to 1000. Duncan 
Ross. lc, Pub. 

Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
(M) News and features covering the automotive trade in the 
South and Southwest. Paul Cain. le and up, Pub. 

Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians; mer- 
chandising in display rooms, collections, advertising, illustrated 
articles on_new funeral homes costing $25,000 or more, public 
relations. J. C. Edwards, % to 1%c, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 1020 Grant — Atlanta, Ga. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on management and merchandising methods 
in southern hardware stores. T. W. McAllister. 1c up, Pub. 


Southern Printer, 75 3rd St., N. W., Atlanta. (M) Illustrated 
factual articles, 1000-1500, based on actual experiences of 
pane in 14 southern states. Ray Warwick. 20c col. inch, 

_ Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter, 75 3rd St., N. W., At- 
ianta, Ga. (M) _ Business-building articles based_on interviews 
with Southern stationers and office outfitters. Ray Warwick. 
Low rates, Pub. 

Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. Bldg., Houston, Tex. 
(M-20) News and features cf Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
So. Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
No. Carolina, Oklahoma and New Mexico, baking industry. 
Charles Tunnell. % to 1c, photos $1, Pub. 

Southwestern Bottler, P. O. Box 1922, San Antonio, Tex. 
(M-25) Practical merchandising articles based on interviews 
with specific bottlers in New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Laney McMath. %c up, Pub. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York. (M-35) Feature 
articles on tea, coffee, spices, condiments and flavoring, es: 
cially dealing with "/——c, manufacturing and merchandising 
problems. % to lc, 

Spirits, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. (M-25) Articles 
on activities of wine and spirit wholesalers, distributors and 
their salesmen. ave Schwarzschild. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, The, 10th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (M-25) illustrated interviews on sporting goods merchan- 
dising, store arrangement, news. “%c up, Pub. 

chroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th St., New York. 
(M-25) Short trade stories, well illustrated: Noel Grady. Spe- 
cial rates, Pub. 

Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles, and news items, on management and opera- 
pag super markets, 2500, maximum. M. M. Zimmerman. 
le, Pub. 

Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles of interest to manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and 
salesmen of surgical supplies, instruments, equipment and or- 
thopedic appliances, to Dramatic or pattern photos for 
front cover. lc up, Pub. 

Syndicate Store Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-20) Interior and exterior photos of outstanding 5 and 10 
cent store displays; news of personnel changes, } photos; 
and stores with photos. Preston J. Beil, % to lc, 
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- Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. 
( 50) 
900 dealing with florist business, 
tor ‘‘Helptul Ideas for Your_ Business’ department, 

Nevin Kunkle. %c, Pub. Cartoons, $2.50. 

Tire Rebuilders News, 381 4th Ave., New York. (M-20) 1000- 
2000 word features, short news items, photos, Specializes in 
ractical ideas for retreading, vulcanizing and tire repair shops. 
W. Clephane. % to lc, Pub. 

Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio. (M) News of 
tire trade; merchandising articles on tire retailers, retreaders, 
etc. Edward S. Babcox. 1c, Pub. 

Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Merchandising and servicing articles on tire retailers and super- 


900-950. 


service station operators 1500-2000. Jerome a Shaw. % to le, 
news items 25c inch, fillers %c, photos $2, Pub 

Tool Engineer, The, 2842 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit. (M) 
Technical articles on. mass manufacturing methods, new proc- 
esses, new types of fixtures, etc., 1500-2500. Roy T. Bramson. 
le; photos, 2.50, Pub. 

Toys and Novelties, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M) 
Special assignments only. Corena Daugherty. %c, Pub. 


Chicago. (M) 


Venetian Blind Dealer, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
‘also photos and 


Articles on merchandising of Venetian blinds; 


items showing interesting and unusual applications. 
Pendleton. lc, Pub. 

Venetian Blind News, St. Louis Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
(M-Free) Short articles on Venetian blind plant operations, 


ideas on blind installations, etc. Tom Murray, 20c inch, Pub. 

Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Magazine, The, 114 E. 
32nd St., New York. (M) Constructive articles for heads of 
voluntary and cooperative organizations 1000-2000. Gordon 
Cook. %c, photos $1, Pub. 


Sales 


Wallpaper Magazine, 41 Union Sq., New York. (M-25) . 
trade 


promotion, success stories, new ideas in dealer display, 
news, up to 1000. C. M. Wieland. Approximately lc, Pub. 

Welding Engineer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-25) 
Technical and practical articles of interest to welding depart- 
ments and shops. T. B. Jefferson. lec, 

Western Brewing and Distribution, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. (M) News and features of brewing industry of West. 
veo. F. Haines. Query on features. Pub. 

Western Confectioner Ice Cream News, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles. (M-25) Successful merchandising methods of candy 
and ice cream manufacturers and manufacturing retailers in the 
West. Query. Geo. F. Haines. 25c inch, Pub. 

Western Construction News, 333 Kearney St., San Francisco. 
(M- 25) Articles on all phases of Western civil engineering. 
J. I. Ballard. Varying rates. 

Western Flying, 304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. (M) __Prac- 
tical articles on aviation sales, service, production, or aircraft 
operation. Query on features. Selby Calkins. lc and up, Pub. 


Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles. (M) Trade news and features from west of the 
Rockies. John B. Reeves. Indefinite rates, Pub. 

holesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) 
Query editor on experiences of wholesalers’ salesmen in selling 
electrical products. O. Fred. Rost. $10-$25 article, Pub. 

Wine & Liquor Retailer, 220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) 
Illustrated merchandising features on wine and liquor package 
stores (no bars). Lew Schwartz. “%c up, Pub. 

Wine Review, 1355 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. (M-25) 
Articles on effective wine merchandising, etc. News items. 
Victor C. Boisseree. 25c inch, Pub. 

Wood Construction, Xenia, O. (2M-20) News articles on re- 
tail lumber and building supply dealers, based on specific inter- 
views. Findley M. Torrence. 16c inch, including art, Pub. 


Two Specialized Fields 


Lists Omitted From the March 
HANDY MARKET LIST 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 
2800-3000; serials 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on Catholic 
and other themes, 2000 to 3000; poems under 24 lines. Whole- 
some juvenile adventure short stories, serials. Rev. Patrick J. 
Carroll, C.S.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5 and $3. 

Cc. di M . The, 160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short stories, atholic atmosphere, 
bright, pointed, but not preachy, 3000; no love stories; articles, 
cays, Catholic interest, 1000-3000. Rev. Bergin, S.J. 

c, Ace. 

Christian Advocate, The, (Methodist Pub. House) 740 Rush 
St., Chicago. (W-10) Religious, outdoor, rural, missionary short 
stories, articles, essays, 1200; verse. Ray L. Smith. “%c-le, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 419 4th Ave., New York. (M-25) Interde- 
nominational religious, sociological articles 2500, on assignment 
only; short stories 2500; serials 50,000; verse. Daniel A. Poling. 
About lc, Pub. 

Cradle Roll Home, The, 
8th Ave., N., Nashville, 
pre-school age children, 


(Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 
Tenn. (Q) Articles for parents of 
150-180, fact items; toys parents can 
make, with diagrams. No MSS. purchased during July, Aug. 
Agnes Kennedy Holmes. “Mc, Acc. 

Crosier Missionary, The, Box 176, Hastings, Nebr. (M) Short 
stories to 3000; verse. Rev. Richard Klaver. $1.50, Acc. No 
payment for verse. (Market closed temporarily.) 


Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, 
General magazine of Mormon Church. Short 


Improvement 
Utah. (M-20) 
General essays 500- 


stories 750-2000, wholesome, conventional. 


Spring St., Los Angeles. 
staff written except for monthly short short story 850- 
and one authoritative article 


2000. Poetry to 30 lines. Photos. Richard L. Evans. ‘Me, 
verse 12%c, Pub. 

Lamp, The, Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. (M-10) Articles 
on religious (Catholic) topics, to 2000; short stories with Cath- 
olic slant, same length. T. J. O’Connell. “ec, Acc. 

Light, 405 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M-20) Religious 
articles for Catholics and non- -Catholics; short stories, to 2000, 
verse. William J. E. Clark. lc, Pub. (Slow.) 

Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee. (W-10) 
Short illustrated articles on religious and social subjects. 
Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $1.50 column, Acc. Religious 
verse, no payment. C. P. Morehouse. 


Lookout, The, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult Sunday 
school work 1750-2000; wholesome short stories 1750-2000, 
serials to 10 chapters, 1750-2000 each. Photos upright, 8x10, 
scenic, human interest. No poetry. Guy P. Leavitt. “%c, photos 
$3 to $5, within 1 month after Acc. 


Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath- 
olic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc. 

Messenger of the Precious Blood, Carthagena, Ohio. (M-10) 
Catholic short ies articles 2000-2500; verse. Somer Chas. 
J. Davitt, C.PP.S. “ec, verse 25c lire, Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York. (M-10) Catholic short stories to 4000; religious verse. 
Rev. Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, S.J. Good rates, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal, The, 100 E. Price St., Philadelphia. (Q) 
Catholic articles 1500-2500, short stcries 1200-2400. Joseph A. 
Skelly, C.M. %c, Pub. (Overstocked. ) 

Queen’s Work, a (Jesuit Fathers) 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. (M-10) Catholic interest short stories, 1500-1800; 
illustrated Ine Be articles of Catholics 700, cartoons. Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 1c, Acc. 

St. Anth M 
St., Cincinnati. (M) 
articles on accomplishments of 
sonages, institutions, 2500-3000; short stories with mature 
wholesomeness, 2000-3000, extra payment for photos retained. 
Rev. Hy Blocker, O.F.M. 1%c up, Acc. Occasional poetry, 25c 
line. Write for sample copy. 


(Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republic 
Cat holie family magazine. Illustrated 
contempcrary Catholic per- 


St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore. (M) Articles dealing 
with of current interest. Catholic slant but not 
necessary, 1500-3000. Rev. Luke Eberle, O.S. ¥% to lc, for 


articles; 4% to “ec for stories, Pub. 

Sign, The, Union City, N.J. (M-20) Catholic articles, essays, 
shone stories to 4000, verse. Rev. Theophane Maguire, C. P. 
le, Pub. 


Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. (W) 
Religious articles, verse. Philip E. Howard, Jr. Ye up, Acc. 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M-10) 
Articles for teachers in one-room rural Sunday-schools, to 
1200. Arthur M. Baker. %c, Acc. 

Union Signal, The, Evanston, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
1500; short serials, on value of total abstinence, also on peace. 


About %c, Ace. 


SCIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 

Fauna, Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th and Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia. (Q) Scientifically accurate manuscripts 
written for the layman, dealing with the natural history of 
animals, 1500-2500. Roger Conant. lc, Pub.; photos, $2. 

Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M-25) 
‘‘How-to-make-it’’ articles of interest to home craftsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement fillers, 
150. H. Hobbs. 1 to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Mechanix Illustrated (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New_York. 
(M-106) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build projects for the home 
workshop and tips for photographers. Bill Williams and Roland 
Cueva. Good rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New pean. 
airplane construction articles 1500. ic, Pu 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St. ae Central Park W., 
New York. (M-50 except July and August) Popular articles to 
5000 on natural science, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 1%c, Acc. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., 

Illustrated nature articles 1000- 2000; fillers with pictures 100 
to 400, short verse. W. Westwood. 1 to 3c, Acc. (Query.) 

Popular Homecraft, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Bi-M) 
How to build articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., with de- 
tailed drawings, or at least 1 photo. R. S. Davis. Indef. rates. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, discoveries; 
pumas vp and adventure elements, 300-1500; fillers to 250. 


(M-20) Mcdel 


Washington, D. C. (M-35) 


agee. lc to 10c; photos $5 up, Acc. 
Popular Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on _ scientific, mechanical, 
labor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Chas. McLendon. 


le to 10c, photos $3 up, Acc. 


Radio News, (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing with ama- 
teur radio operators and servicemen. Constructional articles for 
amateur radiomen and servicemen. Diagram need only be in 
pencil. Good photos. No fiction or poetry; no publicity * 0 
Any unusual application articles on electronics, 1000-3500 
considered. % to 2c, photos $1 to $5. Gag cartoons, $3 to $5. 
B. G. Davis, Ed.; Oliver Read, Mng. Ed. 

Science & Mechanics, 800 N. Clark St., Chicago. (Bi-M-15) 
All depts. handled by staff specialists. V. D. Angerman. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York. (M-35) 
Humanized articles on science, industry, engineering. O. D. 
Munn. Varying rates, Acc. 


Science in Pictures, (Horel) 565 5th Ave., New York. Pro- 
fusely illustrated articles on science, 500-200, written for the 
layman. High rates. $5 per photo, used with or without text. 
No “‘how-to-do-it’”” stuff. Helen Arlington. 

Scientific Parade, 580 5th Ave., New York. Scientific achieve- 
ments for easy comprehension for newspaper readers, preferably 
illustrated. James Wallace. 2c, Pub. 
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Magazine Digest, 137 Wellington St., W., Toronto, 
Ont., announces the opening of a New York editorial 
office at 112 E. 19th St. “We need articles on any and 
every subject (non-fiction)”’ states Ted Allan, the 
New York editor, ‘and while we cannot pay more 
than 1 cent a word now, we feel we soon will be in 
a position to pay more.’’ Maximum wordage is around 
2500 words. 

Air Story, 545 Sth Ave., New York, a new publi- 
cation planned for early appearance, is interested in 
receiving aviation manuscripts—fact or fiction. Editor 
is Phillip Andrews who also edits Air News, the pic- 
ture magazine of aviation published by the same 
company. 

Sir is the name of the new publication for men, for 
which Abner J. Sundell, managing editor, called for 
manuscripts in the March A. & J. The magazine is 
being published by Volitant Publishing Corporation, 
103 Park Ave., New York. 

Catholic Women’s World, Marygrove College, De- 
troit, Mich., is now appearing under the new name 
Poise, and under new ownership at 25 Groveland Ter- 
race, Minneapolis. Rev. H. H. Long is editor. Same 
requirements exist as formerly, and payment is prom- 
ised on publication at 1/, cent a word. 

Healey's Contest Bulletin, P. O. Box 413, 
homa City, reports an overstocked condition. 


The Pottery and Glass Salesman, 160 5th Ave., New 
York, pays 1 cent a word and $1 each for photo- 
graphs for material of interest to tableware buyers 
in department stores and gift shop owners. Both 
merchandising and sales training articles are consid- 
ered. John C. Burt is editor. 

The Glass Industry, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, is 
a monthly devoted to the technology and production 
problems of glass manufacturers. News and helpful 
features on glass manufacturing are used. 


Cosmo Morgan, director of The Talent Showcase, 
1776 N. Highland, Hollywood, Calif., pays $10 for 
single production rights on 15-minute dramatic scripts 
for radio. They run about 12 pages. 

Scholastic Magazine, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, 
wrote a contributor recently that good cover pictures, 
preferably action shots, of high school students en- 
gaged in various school or extra-curricular activities, 
would probably be needed in 1942. These should be 
close-ups, of two or three students, but should be 
natural, not posed or artificial. 

Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, a Conover- 
Mast publication, pays 1 cent a word up for illus- 
trated articles of 2000 to 3000 words of interest to 
purchasing executives in manufacturing industry, pub- 
lic utilities and government. Stuart F. Heinritz is 
editor. 

Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
reports that it has increased in size 32 pages in less 
than a year, and thus is in position to use a consider- 
able number of 1, 2, 3, and 4-page illustrated ar- 
ticles, running from 1000 to 2800 words. “We look 
for a strong popular slant, and clear explanatory 
language,” writes Charles Bonsted, associate editor. 
“We have been using a news approach with such an 
enthusiastic reception by readers that we now display 
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the greatest interest in suggestions which are tied to 
current news developments.” Although a great deal 
of material concerned with the war effort is received 
and used, material of every type is sought in order to 
provide a balanced schedule of articles . . . escape 
entertainment as well as war helps. Illustrations are 
very important. “News Shorts’ bring $3 to $5 each; 
features, $15 minimum, per published page, an aver- 
age of 2 to 3 cents a word, with more for articles 
of superior interest and quality. Payment is always 
on acceptance, except for photographs used in the 
“Editor's Workbench Column,” rate for which is $3 
each on publication, and $5 for the best photograph 
of the month. Mr. Bonsted advises that writers query 
on proposed feature material, sending a 100-word 
synopsis. 

Encore, 77 River St., Hoboken, N. J., is a new 
pocket-size reprint magazine, a “reprint anthology” 
using principally digests of the works of old masters. 
Average payment for reprint rights is $10, top pay- 
ment, $25. Editor is Dent Smith. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, announces the resignation of Wesley 
Winans Stout as editor, and the appointment of Ben 
Hibbs, former editor of Country Gentleman, in his 
place. New managing editor is Robert Fuoss. Com- 
menting on future policies, the new editors indicated 
that there would be shorter articles and more of them; 
definitely more photographic art; increased material 
of appeal for women and an editorial page to which 
leaders in various fields will contribute expert opinion. 
“Our policy’ said Mr. Hibbs, “will not be allied to 
the New Deal or any other political faction. The 
Post will not be namby-pamby or a Polyanna maga- 
gine.” 

Coin Machine Review. 1115 Venice Blvd., Los An- 
geles; Confectioners Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia; The National Sign Journal, Denver; The 
Servel Salesman, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Buick 
Magazine, Detroit; The Friends Magazine, Detroit, 
and The Seng Book, 1450 No. Dayton St., Chicago, 
are all out of the market for the duration. 

American Business, 2660 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago, is looking for articles detailing how small busi- 
ness men have banded together to obtain war con- 
tracts and better serve the government during the 
emergency; how war material, munitions and supply 
manufacturers have developed employee training 
plans; also for short cuts and time savers for handling 
office work incident to war production. From now 
on the publication will be interested only in current, 
timely developments and nearly all articles for 1942 
will be based on activities which have been begun 
since December 7. Prospective contributors should 
query Eugene Whitmore, editor. 

Gloves, Gloversville, N. Y., has been purchased by 
the Haire Publications, 1170 Broadway, New York. 

The Jewish Survey, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
edited by Louis Harap, uses articles relating to the 
Jewish problem, historical or contemporary, to 1500 
words in length, and short stories on Jewish life, to 
2000 words. No payment is made, however, as yet. 
Mr. Harap announces a short story contest which will 
close April 1, 1942. 
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Plays, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., published in 
September and June, uses one-act plays, pageants, and 
radio scripts for children in grades one through nine. 
Plays stressing the principles and ideals of democracy 
and the American way of life; holiday and special 
occasion plans; dramatizations of the lives of great 
men and women—scientists, authors, inventors, musi- 
cians, artists, and statesmen; biographical, scientific 
and language plays, and plays for sheer entertain- 
ment, are specifically sought. Payment is made on pub- 
lication at varying rates. Editor is $. Emerson Golden. 


Furioso, 60 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass., pub- 
lished occasionally, and edited by J. J. and C. M. 
Angleton, pays $1.00 a page for verse. How much 
is a page was not noted. 

Michigan Farmer, 1632 Lafayette Ave., W., De- 
troit, according to a subscriber, is not in the market 
for out of state manuscripts for the women’s page. 
Lucile Smith is women’s editor. 

Southern Literary Messenger, 109 E. Cary St., 
Richmond, Va., uses timely short articles relating to 
literature today, art today, music today—prophetic 
articles on these subjects; articles on local customs 
and folk material; short stories, 2000-4000 words; 
two, three or four-part stories up to 15,000 words, 
and verse of all lengths but is especially seeking at 
the present time two, four, six and eight-line verse. 
Payment is made in subscriptions to magazine only, 
but there are frequent cash prize awards. F. Meredith 
Dietz is editor. The Messenger is not supported by 
any persons other than the editor and publisher, and 
its purpose in existing is to give young authors the 
opportunity of appearing in print. It has its own radio 
program over which excerpts of stories, articles, and 
poems are read weekly, with information on the au- 
thors, thus giving publicity. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New 
York, writes a contributor, “Our longer stories are 
scheduled so far ahead that at present we are not in 
the market for any manuscripts of this (3500 words) 
length.” 

Child Life, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, is over- 
stocked with material and is accepting no stories or 
art work until further notice, according to word from 
Wilma K. McFarland, editor. Continues Miss Mc- 
Farland, ‘“We are interested in a few articles, but 
these are planned with the editor. . . . The recent 
sale of the magazine has started such a flow of man- 
uscripts and art work that we are completely swamped 
here, 

Manufacturers Preview, published by Marketing 
Corporation, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, is in the 
market for short, informative articles, 500 to 750 
words, about inventors, new ideas, products, processes 
or equipment—large, small, simple, or intricate— 
having immediate or post-war commercial application 
in any field. Good rates are paid on publication for 
the first two pieces from any one author; excellent 
rates on acceptance, thereafter. Roy Childers, editor, 
explains this arrangement by stating that they expect 
when a writer becomes thus established, there will be 
considerable assignment work for him. For material 
that has proved of above average value to subscribers, 
Mr. Childers expects to pay a subsequent bonus. For 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, complete details, 
style sheet, and so forth, will be sent free to authors. 


How to Sell Magazine, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, has been removed from our Quarterly Market 
List at the request of R. C. Remington, editor and 
publisher. States Mr. Remington: “We buy so little 
material that we feel it is an imposition upon free- 
lance writers to have them continually wasting their 
efforts and postage to send us their offerings. Our 
editorial is handled more than 95 per cent in our 
own organization.” 


The Old Editor 


HIGHER PRICES FOR MAGAZINES 


Saturday Evening Post, Liberty and (probably) 
Collier's at 10c, Ladies Home Journal at 15c, 
higher prices for McCall's, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, and soon undoubtedly for many others, 
make bullish news for writers. Increased reve- 
nues will much more than offset slight, if any, 
circulation drops. The American people never 
had so much small change in their pockets. With 
automobile, electrical specialty, and other fields 
of spending reduced or closed, the condition will 
continue despite taxes. People are going to buy 
magazines on an enormous scale. 

Larger circulation revenues will help publishers 
meet higher production costs, and tend to offset 
possible declines in advertising volume. 

I made a tour of the comic magazines a few 
days ago. The sales picture isn’t good. The kids 
seem to be buying Defense Stamps with their 
extra dimes. But the pulps are selling well. 

Here in New York, it is easy to get predic- 
tions that pulp houses will start lifting prices 
before long, making 15c the minimum. - Many 
expect the slicks to begin printing, part or whole, 
on pulp stock before the year is out. 

Every editor can tell you of favorite contribu- 
tors who have entered the service, and whose pro- 
duction will be much reduced, or lost altogether 
for the duration. Editorial staffs are being deci- 
mated. An editor who has been using much staff- 
prepared copy for years told me he was already 
buying much more heavily of free-lances. “‘I’ve 
lost two staff writers,” he explained, ‘‘and so far 
have been unable to replace them.” 

This is sure—this war will produce a large 
crop of new writers. 


Home and Food, 2 W. 45th St., New York, a fort- 
nightly edited by Flora Sands Carlan, pays $10 each 
for short stories dealing with young love, children’s 
problems, married problems, etc., 1200 to 1500 words 
in length. 


The Horse Lover, 154 Borica Way, San Francisco, 
Calif., will be published six, instead of nine times, 
a year, until after the war, according to J. Hartford, 
editor. Payment is made on publication at 7 cents 
per printed inch. 


The Literary Universalist, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is folding, according to a mimeographed 
letter sent out by Eugene Robert Andre, managing 
editor. ‘Nothing short of a miracle can save it from 
the sad ranks of has-beens,’’ writes Mr. Andre, com- 
menting on financial conditions brought about by the 
change in events. Although unable to refund by cash 
the unexpired subscriptions on The Literary Univer- 
salist, The Browne Book, and The Chicago Down- 
Towner, all of which were published by Mr. Andre, 
he is offering credit on book and brochure orders to 
writers and poets on the subscription list. 


Section on Gag Writing now included with 


“WRITING AND SELLING FILLERS” 
By Richie Waddell 

A complete one-lesson course in Folio form on Writ- 
ing and Selling Short Material, covering the subject 
from paragraph to one thousand word articles. In- 
cludes Market List. 
One Dollar Postpaid. Free Literature 

RICHARD PUBLISHING SERVICE 
Box 664, Dept. A-J Dallas, Texas 
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The Southern Review, University Sta., Baton Rouge, 


J. D. Palmer, managing editor, regrets to an- 
nounce that the magazine faces suspension of publi- 
cation with the spring issue of 1942 unless arrange- 
ments now not foreseen can be made before that 
date. Since the spring issue is already arranged for, 
the editors are unable to consider additional manu- 
scripts. 

The Open Road for Boys, 729 Boyston St., Boston, 
Mass., at the present time needs short stories not over 
3000 words, and short shorts about young men or 
boys 15 years old and over, in exciting and adven- 
turous action which involves one or more of the fol- 
lowing elements—aviation, radio, science, sports, sea, 
army-navy, and national or local, war and defense ef- 
forts. Stories are also desired that bring out the part 
that boys may play in the maintenance and defense 
of democracy. Such stories should have authoritative 
background material, and be written to appeal to 
teen-age boys. “We are also looking at this time for 
detailed synopses of original plots from which con- 
tinuity for artists may be prepared for presentation 
in pages of strip adventure drawings,” states N. B. 
Lincoln, managing editor. 

Savings Bank Journal, 100 Stevens Ave., Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., uses articles from 1000 to 3000 words 
on mutual savings banks operation, advertising, pub- 
lic relations, but, according to Milton W. Harrison, 
editor, very little material is purchased from free- 
lances. For such material as is purchased, 1 cent a 
word is paid on publication. 

Architectural Forum, New York, has moved its 
offices from Time and Life Bldg. to 20 West 45th St. 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 
announces the appointment of John W. McPherrin, 
formerly an account executive in Lord & Thomas’ 
Chicago office, and for many years associated with 
— activities in the drug field, as editor-in- 
chief. 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cliff 
Alderman, editor, stresses that all material must have 
authentic naval slant. Payment is made on publication 
at varying rates. 

Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York, is obviously 
no longer interested in new car sales activities, and 
will be promoting used car sales activities rather 
slightly as demand will probably soon exceed supply. 
“We are interested primarily in unique and practical 
methods of selling service and generally of keeping 
automotive establishments, whether car dealers or 
independent repair shops, in profitable operation 
through the emergency,”’ writes Neal G. Adair, man- 
aging editor. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 


Here’s something new for writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new 
brochures by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT 
GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY— 
for a dime each! 

1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story 4 

6—How To Write A Book In Six 

7—Plot Ideas From The Bhd ay Mind. 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How to Write Your Life Story 

10—How to Choose a Success Pen Name 

1l—How to Market Your Story 

12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The Plot 
Genie System, including demonstration, and on “Article 
Writing Made Easy’’ sent free upon request. 


PLOT CARDS 10 cts. 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE! 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 2, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 


(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 
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Box 1312, Santa Ana, Calif., a monthly 


Waves, 
price booklet sent gratis to collectors of rare tropical 


shells for collectors, conchologists, buyers of sea 
shells for flower gardens and novelties, is in the mar- 
ket for some outside material. ‘However,’ writes 
H. E. Foreman, “‘at this time we are interested only in 
poetry—the shorter the poem the better. We like 
the beauty of rhythm rather than subject matter, 
and pay is on acceptance, at not less than 10 cents 
a line. The usual mailing rules should be observed.” 

Jack and Jill, Philadelphia, is now at 546 Ledger 
Bldg. Ada C. Rose, editor, reports that she is now 
interested in juvenile short stories to 1500 words, and 
serials with installments not over 1200. 

Marking Devices, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
uses technical material only, except for some informa- 
tion on taxes and legislation. Payment is made on 
publication at rates depending on article. A. W. 
Hachmeister is editor. 

Automotive Industries, 56th & Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, changed its name to Automotive and Avia- 
tion Industries with the February 1 issue. For the 
past year, the magazine has been publishing an avia- 
tion section in alternate issues. 

The Blue Network, Desk 36, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, an independent radio broadcasting or- 
ganization, is interested in original program ideas, 
script and script ideas, by new and established writers. 
Writers are requested to print their name and address 
on the envelope in which their script is enclosed so 
that a release form can be mailed them. 

The postmaster at Harrison, New York, from whom 
information was sought concerning the whereabouts 
of Conner Publications, Inc., or Lillian Conner, treas- 
urer of the company publishing the magazine You 
and Your Child, informs the A. & J. that there has 
been no word of the firm or its whereabouts since it 
went out of business in December, 1941. 


Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, is a wholly staff-written publication. 

The Country Book, 70 E. 45th St., New York, is a 
quarterly using articles up to 3500 words on problems 
of rural living; humorous essays on country life and 
people to 2500 words; unusual short stories on coun- 
try life and people, to 2500 words, and short verse 
on rural and nature subjects. The editor, Edwin D. 
Swann, would like to contact good rural photo- 
graphers. Speaking for the editorial board, Alfred H. 
Zinks said, “We give practical help to country people, 
especially to former city cliff-dwellers who are ad- 
justing themselves to rural life. All aspects-of coun- 
try living are covered. Material must be bright as 
well as practical. We do not want stock types of 
commercial fiction, Sunday School verse, the drip- 
pingly sentimental ‘back to Nature’ sort of thing. 
But if it seems good to you, try it on us; we have 
no unbreakable taboos.” Payment is made generally 
on publication on basis of the value of the particular 
feature—not by word. Rate for verse is 25 cents a 
line. 

Jonathan Swift, Inc., 225 VWarick St., New York, 
is a new publishing house buying fiction primarily 
suited for rental libraries. Such fiction requires a fair 
amount of sex, but no vulgarity. Editor is Steve Far- 
relly, former magazine and book editor. 

The Granada Press, 672 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los 
Angeles, is in the market for manuscripts, 50,000 to 
100,000 words in length, in the fiction, biography and 
juvenile fields. Some textbooks will also be published. 
Payment, it is stated, will be on royalty basis except 
in certain cases, depending on circumstances and value 
of material submitted, where other arrangements may 
be made with authors. Thomas Walton and R. McGill 
Wright, publishers, were formerly connected with the 
Bookhaven Press, Los Angeles. 
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have no ‘‘courses”’ to sell. 
Says Vina Lawrence: i hav 


During the 10 years since 
he has sold nearly 100% 


not have done as well 


but checks are what manuscripts. 


have been getting from 


Lenniger. market letter on request. 


_ Let’s Crack thelce for You! 


Month after month I am cracking the ice with first sales for beginners and pushing 
ahead my selling clients into markets they had never before been able to reach. During 
January and February I placed first contributions with COLLIERS, COSMOPOLITAN, 
LADIES HOME JOURNAL, LIBERTY, HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, WOMAN'S DAY, 
and many other important slicks, 
can do these things because I have specialized in selling stories for 19 years. I know what 
the editors want to buy today. And I can show you how to produce it. 

But I will honestly appraise your work and recommend 
salable scripts to actively buying editors. If a story is weak, I tell you why and if 

“‘Lenniger put over my revision will improve its salability, I tell you how to rewrite it for a specific market. 

first sale in March 1932. | analyze your abilities and suggest markets for which you should work. 
“Tf you have sold $1,000. worth of magazine copy within the last year this help costs you 
of my output;more than nothing except my regular commission of 10% on American, 15’, on Canadian, 20% on 
500 sales. | knew | could foreign sales. If you have sold $500. worth during the past year, I'll work with you at 
one-half reading fee charged beginners. Reading fees to beginners are $1.00 per thousand 
on my own. And I have’ words on mss. up to 5000, and 75c for each addi- 


er as cee ee tional thousand to 11,000. Special rates on longer AUGUST LENNIGER 


My booklet, Practical Literary Help and latest 


specialized secondary slicks and pulp magazines. I 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Jean Hersholt, portrayer of Dr. Christian in the 
popular radio feature, is offering a $2000 award for 
the best radio script with the leading role patterned 
after the Dr. Christian character. Scripts should be of 
half-hour duration and preferably of light type or 
with a mystery angle. It is probable that other scripts 
will be bought at current rates, and good offers be 
made for usable ideas in unusable scripts. Entries 
should be addressed to Dr. Christian, 17 State St., 
New York. Contest closes April 30. 

The Rainbow Ray Studio, Games by Norma, 715 
S. High St., Denver, is offering $10 apiece for three 
poems monthly to be used in the game ‘‘Ibid,” recent- 
ly placed on the market. All games will be copy- 
righted and held by Norma of the Rainbow Ray Studio 
Games for the duration of the publication of the 
game of “Ibid.” The game consists of poems, pat- 
ables, fables, nursery rhymes and famous quotations 
in puzzle form. 

Astounding Science Fiction, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
announces a monthly contest in a new department, 
“Probability Zero.” It is wide-open contest for all 
and sundry liars . . . a science-fiction tall story con- 
sists of something that sounds practically logical but 
that isn’t merely improbable . . . it downright couldn't 
happen. Like that yarn about the grandfather clock 
that was so old the shadow of the pendulum had worn 
a hole in the back.” The April issue will contain 
examples; beginning with the May number it will be 
an open contest. Prizes: $20 first, $10 second, $5 
third. Votes of readers will decide the winners. 
Lengths, 500 to 750 words. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, 109 E. Cary St., 
Richmond, Va., announces a patriotic song contest, 
with cash awards for best words and music to a song. 
As many songs as possible will be presented on radio 
station WMBG, Richmond, in addition to the win- 
ning song. Gifts will be sent to all persons whose 
songs are used. F. Meredith Dietz is the editor. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., offers 33 prizes in its annual photograph con- 
test which closes June 30, 1942. Subject must be 
either live animals or live birds, taken in natural sur- 
roundings, and must be strictly original, hitherto un- 
published photographs. Suggested size is approxi- 
mately 3x4 to 4x6 inches. Send no negatives, only 
good, clear prints, preferably glossy finish. First prize 
is $25 cash; second, $15 cash; third, $5 cash; fourth 
to 13th, $3 cash, each; 14th to 23rd, $2 cash, each; 
and 24th to 33rd, one year’s subscription to the mag- 
azine. 

The Berkeley Playmakers, Berkeley, Calif., are of- 
fering the George Pierce Baker award of $125 in U. 


S. Defense Bonds as first prize in their 18th annual 
national one-act playwriting competition. Second and 
third prizes are defense bonds of $50 and $25, and 
there will be another $25 bond as an extra prize for 
the best comedy. Additional awards include a fourth 
prize valued at $20, and productions. All entrants 
will receive expert critical analyses. Anyone may en- 
ter the competition, with any type of play. Final date 
for entries is June 15th. Playwrights are advised, be- 
fore submitting material, to write to the Plays Com- 
mittee, at the above address, for complete rules. 
Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, “The Peter- 
boro of the South,” Hendersonville, N. C., will open 
its 1943 contest in July this year, instead of October. 
The closing date will be January 1, 1943. The new 
contest will be a five point contest, instead of three, 
with the addition to the poetry, short story, and arti- 
cle of two sections for musical compositions and 
paintings. For complete information write to the 
Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, above address. 


Automotive News, 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., is maintaining its weekly issues during the 
emergency by publishing a ‘Digest Edition” on alter- 
nate weeks. This is a single sheet containing high- 
lights of the news in condensed form, and carrying 
no advertising. Alternate weekly editions carry news, 
illustrations, regular departments and advertising as 
heretofore. Under a broadened editorial policy, ord- 
nance and aircraft news are also carried. 


RITE STORIES FOR PAY! 


Editors seek writers who can write their Ts 
kind of copy. Learn the type you can write 
best—and sell. Send for professional writers 
FREE Market Test which shows the way to 
write for pay. Act now, while you have 
this opportunity. No obligation. Mail post- 
card for test—FREE. 

“EXTRA! FREE Bulletin—How Writers Help 
in the War. Learn about new opportunities. 


Comfort Writer’s Service, Dept. 767-M 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ED BODIN 


105 West 40th St., New York City, 
agent for past eleven years, sells to slick, 
pulp and book markets for few clients now 
making more than 100 sales a month. He 
has three classifications of authors, depend- 
ing on their records. He sells no course, 
handling only natural writers. Write before 
submitting, outlining your record or aspira- 
tions. Personal service assured. 
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MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


28 lb. Rawhide Glazed Kraft. Authors say these are ex- 
cellent envelopes and good value. 


25 9x12 and 25 9!2x12!5 $1.00 

32 6x9 and 32 6!2x9!2 1.00 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 : ‘ 1.00 
Prices subject to change without notice. Add 10% west 


of Rockies or Canada; 5c to checks over $1.00. Complete 
list on request. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


The Author & Journalist 


Q. and A. Department 


Two Poems Criticized Free yt" cach or- 


enclosing 
$1 for book, ‘‘Slant It and Sell It,’’ written by one 
who has sold hundreds of poems and knows all the 
formulas for writing salable verse. Former editor of 
magazine. Book contains 17 chapters on Marketing, 
Sure-fire Sales, Sources of Material, Do’s and Don'ts, 
etc. Produce poems that will sell. Order now from 
— Bess Samuel Ayres, 305 S. Willomet, Dallas, 
exas. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
books, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, re- 
vise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Franklin, Ohio 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director 


DOLLAR DAYS IN THE WRITING “GAME”’ 


Extra checks for easy to do bit writing. A 
market list with instructions. 25c, coin, 
brings it from Stanley’s Feature Workshop. 
2422 Glenmary, Louisville, Ky. Other inter- 
esting helps, not obtainable elsewhere. The 
only service of its kind in U. S 


A NEW INVENTION IN 


WORD FINDING 


ADJECTIVE-FINDER—439 pages of the World’s choicest 
adjectives assembled with the NOUNS which the modi- 
fy. An amazingly simple method of agen or your 
nouns, the same superior adjectives so capably used by 
famous authors. $3.50 Postpaid. 
VERB-FINDER—A storehouse of over 100,000 dynamic 
verbs arranged under the NOUNS with which they have 
been used by noted writers.—512 Pages $3.50 Postpaid. 
ADVERB-FINDER—Good adverbs are rarely used by the 
average writer. This book automatically suggests the 
appropriate adverb to add sparkle to your verb—such as 
“avoid scrupulously,’’ “lavish immoderately,’’ etc. 
148 pages $2.00 Postpaid. 

All 3 Books (Cloth-Boxed) $7.50 Postpaid. 

Money refunded within 5 days. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. J2, Emmaus, Pa. 


PLOT SCIENTIFIC 


By WYCLIFFE A. HILL, the famous 
PLOT GENIE SE 
Was a $25.00 Plotting Course, See - $3.00 Book. 
ae ICHARD TOOKER, Literary Critic, and author of stories 
n ESQUIRE and other leading magazines, writes: ‘““‘PLOT 
SCIENTIFIC is the most complete and comprehensive 
treatise on PLOT that I have ever read. hat is more it 
is up-to-date. I’m recommending it as a TEXT to those 
of my students who need a manual on PLOT.” 


Writing the Magazine Article 


By CHARLES CARSON 
Pri 
JACK WOODFORD says: 


“It seems to me that WRITING 
THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, by Charles Carson, is quite 
the most —- book on Magazine Article Writing ever 
written. I think a study of this volume should double the 
sales of any magazine writer who gets a copy of it.’’ 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 12 115 E. Garvey Ave., Monterey Park, Calif. 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


It is suggested that writers can save a lot of paper 
by writing on both sides a! the sheet. Is this the 
patriotic thing to do?—G.L.I., Pa. 

© Another suggestion we have heard is that manu- 
script be typed single space. Both these ideas are 
impractical. Highly skilled and costly labor handles 
manuscripts as they pass through the editorial office 
to the typesetting machines and into print. The 
paper saving accomplished by using both sides of 
the sheet or by employing single space, would be 
insignificant compared with the heavier load put on 
editorial workers, linotypers, proofreaders. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


LANGUAGE HaBiTs IN HUMAN AFFAIRS, By Irving J. 
Lee. Harper & Brothers. 278 pp. $1.75. 


The thinking and, we believe, the writing of most 
A. & J. readers would benefit from a thorough study 
of Dr. Lee’s discussion of semantics. He writes under 
such chapter headings as “Language For the Living,” 
“The Useful Use of Words,” ‘The Many Uses of a 
Word,” “Acquaintance, Abstracting,” “A World i 
Process,” “Indexing Makes the Difference,” “The 
Four Is'es.” Exposed are many of the tricks with 
words of dictators, charlatans, propagandists. 


Murper For Profit, by Howard Haycraft. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century. 409 pp. $3.00. 


Detective story fans are buying this book because 
it is an entertaining history of their favorite literary 
form. As such it has great value for the writer, also. 
But there is additional usefulness for the craftsman; 
chapters on technique; a list of over 1000 fictional 
detectives; a bibliography. Mr. Haycraft shirks no 
challenge—he bravely does an excellent chapter, “The 
Future of the Detective Story.” 


Your TELLTALE ENGLIsH, by Sophie C. Hadida. 
New Edition. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 342 pp. $2.00. 


The author is mainly concerned with spoken 
speech, with the English the salesgirl, bank teller, 
clubwoman, and other ordinary citizens use. But 
many writers need the brush-up this manual makes 
easy. The author has taught correct English to 
thousands over the radio. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING, by Ernest Brennecke, 
Jr., and Donald Lemen Clark. Revised Edition. 
The MacMillan Co. 486 pp. $3.25. 


This looks like, reads like, and is, a college jour- 
nalism textbook. Such being the case, should we 
expect the first chapter sub-head to be anything but 
“The Article Defined”? We shouldn't, of course. 
We find the definition satisfactory, and go on—to 
discover a sound, comprehensive book. One section 
is devoted to chapters on the article-writing process; 
a second to article types. There are valuable appen- 


dices, 


World Digest, 25 W. 43rd St., New York, is re- 
ported by a contributor to have paid only 1/ cent a 
word for a short article. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is four 
cents a word first insertion, three cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


RESEARCH: LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, Gov’t 
Bureaus, etc. Experienced. Accurate. 75c PER 
HOUR. Six languages. Ghostwriting,. all kinds. 
JOHN CREHORE, Box 2329, Washington, D. C. 


WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—“Here’s How!’’—Text- 
book of actual winning entries, first time pub- 
lished; idea sources and systems used by win- 
ners. Fifty Cents. Selma Burg, 1022 Erie Trust 
Building, Erie, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Complete No. 4 Underwood Type- 
writer, in good condition, only $20.00. Ramsey, 
R. 1, Monticello, Ky. 


USED WRITERS BOOKS bought and sold. Free 
list for stamped envelope. John Bobbitt, 889 
South Cox Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILL- 

ERS.” Pacts, F 8, Methods, Markets, 25c. 

Gloria Press, 1926%-@ Bonsallo, Los Angeles, 
a. 


CARTOONIST WANTS GAGS. I pay writers 30% 
selling price. Prompt reports. Howard L. Paris, 
Oxford, Alabama. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME — “Opportunity 
Flashes” shows how! Writing and selling 
stories, articles, news, publicity, clippings, 
names, postalizing, etc. Quarter brings it! De- 
=— FREE. HINKLE PRESS, JA-907, Joplin, 

0. 


300 POETRY MARKETS, $1.00, with HOW TO 
PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. Jeanette Nourland, 
125144 East Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minn. 


PRACTICE OF POETRY, by Alan Swallow, for 
those who wish to improve their writing. Swal- 
ll and Critchlow, Box 4002, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


SONG WRITERS, ORIGINAL song lyrics (words) 
written to your titles, 60c each—3 for $1.75. 
Song lyrics revised and set in proper meter, 
50c each—3 for $1.40. Three typewritten copies. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send lyrics and titles with your order to Chet 
Tackett, Salem, Ind. 


TOUCH TYPEWRITING in a day. TOUCH-RITE 
is a life-size counterpart of a standard type- 
writer. Double your speed—Uncle Sam wants 
you. Instructions included. $2.98 plus postage. 
Weight 3 lbs. Writers books. Monroe Sales, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


WIN IN CONTESTS by spending less money to 
send more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine box- 
tops and labels for all current contests at very 
low cost. Rush stamped return envelope for 
complete price lists. A. J. Eggleston, Milford, N.Y. 


SAVE MONEY ON BOOKS FOR WRITERS at 
less than publishers’ prices. Used books half 
price. Lists free. Osborne Press Service, 23 
Green St., Wollaston, Mass. 


STUCK FOR A TITLE? 3 good title-suggestions 
for $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send cash and 
resume of story to A. Oman, 591 Portage, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


GET PAID FOR WRITING. Complete instruc- 
tions, 22 practical proven methods. Send 
wrapped quarter. Nothing more to pay. B. N. 
Kentner, 363 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


“HOW TO BE A GAGSTER!” (Gag-Writing IS 
easy!) Write cartoon-ideas that SELL! Read 
illustrated booklet written by ace gag-man 
whose cartoon ideas appeared in SATEVEPOST, 
COLLIER’S ESQUIRE, ETC. Price, 25c. (En- 
close postage.) R. Usher, 2716 Hampden, Chicago. 


MAILING LISTS 


GET OUR FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK and 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


ry | 


Gives counts and prices on 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 
rises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
anufact by classification and state. Also 
hundreds of selecti of individuals such as 
professional men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 


R.L. POLK&CO. 


Polk Bidg.— Detroit, Mich. 


_ Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 


Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 
tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 


Fame and Fortune 
WRITING 


A NEW AND NOVEL BOOK S O N G S 
“SONG”-SATIONAL OPPOR-“TUNE”-ITIES 
HOW TO FIND YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN 
ARROWS TO SUCCESS AND POPULARITY 


First Edition recommended by prominent na- 
tional reviewers, such as Princess Alexandra 
Kropotkin in The Liberty Magazine and Leon- 
ard Liebling in the Musical Courier. 


GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
Learn to earn Royalty Checks 


SAVE HUNDREDS BY KNOWING 
How to detect the “Song-Sharks” 


COMPLETE, EASY COURSE, 72 pp.; self-cover 
JOIN THE HIT-PARADE OF SONGS! 


HANDY ORDER BLANK 


Tin Pan Alley Publications, 
c/o BROADCAST SONGS, 
280 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
Greetings: 
Please rush to me at once copy of your ‘‘Best- 
Seller’’ Book entitled, “FAME AND FORTUNE — 
ING SONGS,” for which I enclose two dollars only . 


ADDRESS... 
Look for Tin Pan Alley Publications by Frankie Sabas 
in the Magazine of BROADCAST SONG-HITS, 280 


Broadway, New York City, beginning with the issue 


of January, 1942. 
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YOU CAN WIN 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash and De- 


fense Bonds in prize contests! You, too, can Let 
win! My “PERSONAL COACHING COURSE “ 
IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE” will bring you DEAL- 


the secrets of winning that are winning for 


America’s biggest Winners. A- 
FREE HELP! 
e 


Solve the problem for you. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 


As a foretaste, I offer you one “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN” as 


ms a gift. This unique Bulletin will bring you ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, you 
=: PREVIEWS OF NEW CONTESTS, WIN- merely shuffle and cut the cards, according to 
. NING TIPS and WINNING ENTRIES- instructions. This gives you: 

. timely, valuable, expert help for the big con- Two or more characters; their descrip- 


tions, character traits; the setting; the 
plot problem; one or more complications; 


tests now running. It’s yours without cost! 


the climax. 
Write NOW! A penny postal will do. The result under the alchemy of a writ- 
Simply ask for “the free Bulletin.” er’s Creative imagination, is a story plot. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. PLOTS PLOTS 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa, Denver 


is Write to Sell 


Were LZ ooking For 
piToR SUCCESS IN WRITING 
PROMISING NEW WRITERS | Bi Success, 3, writing, may be largely 


ing. The Author & Journalist way, through 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticisra De- David Raffelock’s personal course, PRAC- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- TICAL FICTION WRITING, enables you to 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- progress steadily and definitely to your goal 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel of writing salable stories. You learn to rec- 
of the A. & J. Staff. ognize story material, to construct it solidly 

so that it will be entertaining and market- 


We have examined the early work of thou- 


ble 

sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our aa ‘ 
constructive help, have later made magazine OUTSTANDING RECORD 
covers and book lists. -A. & J. training is responsible for students’ 

Our research in current literary trends and sales to almost every magazine published. 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment A. & J. students sell their work, for they are 
based thereon, are professionally at the service trained to sell. Learn today about this pro- 
of Criticism Department clients. fessional training that is highly recommend- 

Let us see some of your work. ed by leading editors and authors. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- FREE STORY REPORT 


manship and appeal will be competently rated. 


If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed tion about the course and our important 


¢ rill ine is 3 = booklet, “‘The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
ng ore ga will include a list of prospec Write us promptly and we will send you 
4 free coupon for a manuscript report. No ob- 


We will gladly send you complete informa- 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then : 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over ligation to you. 


postage should accompany manuscript. 


A. & J. SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, Please send me your informe 
tion about your course. And include the free 
P. O. Box 600 Denver, Colo. Conpen. AJ—April 


The A. & J. Sales handles manu- 
scripts on the basis of 10% commission, mini- 
mum $4, with a reading fee of $1.25 for first es 
1000 words, then 35 cents a thousand. Help- 
ful critical opinion furnished for material 
not deemed salable. Return postage should ac- ADDRESS 
company. Address: Sales Agency Director. 
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